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Don’t 
be forced 
to retire 
at 50 


—because of hardened Arteries 














At fifty, every man should be at the height of 


his powers—physically and mentally vigorous, 
resourceful, able to reap the rewards of past 
experience. 

But many men at fifty begin to find they are 
“losing their grip.’ They are becoming mentally 
and physically sluggish, dreading new ideas. They 
have lapses of memory, and mislay things. Exer- 


tion distresses them, they suffer from dizziness and 
headaches. They say “i must be careful of my 
heart.” - 

All these troubles usually arise from hardening of 
the arteries and high blood pressure. Such a con- 
dition is often the result of early success in life- 
too much rush and worry, too much lunching and 
dining, too much smoking, too little exercise... . 
If you would be fit at fifty, you must keep your 
vitality UP and your arteries YOUNG. Eat and 


» « 


ALE 






drink moderately, get a 
exercise, and start taking 
tablets to-day! 


not a “patent medicine.” These 
pared under the direction of E. 
Professor of Medicine at Berne 
contain no deleterious chemicals, 
quinine, no alcohol, no animal 
easy to take, cause- no digestive 


effects. 
Go to your chemist to-morrow, 


less tablets three times a day, 
simple, but if you take 





‘ Start taking 


AGES—ESPECIALLY 


ae nts 
reasonapie 


‘PHYLLOSAN’ 


*‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chlorophyll tal 
tablets 

BUERGI, 
University. 
no strychnine, 
extracts ; 
disturbance, 
non-constipating, and have no unpleasant after- 


get the 
(double quantity) and take two of these tiny, 
before 
the tablets regularly, we 
believe the results will astonish you. 


THOS 





* Finished! 


Ly 


™ OVER FORTY 


With the 


Psalm i 


years that ought to 
have been my best : 


amount of 
brand 


they 


5/- 











lets are 
are pre- 
M.D., 
They 
no 
are 
are 


size 
taste- 
meals. So 








yet to come . . .- 


Get this 
Free Book! 


Every man and 


should read the book 


woman 


entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
World, 
Buergi’s 
and ex 
remarkable 


in our which 
describes Dr 
researches 
plains the 


results obtained with 
*Phyliosan’ brand 
tablets. Ladies are 


particelnty requested 
to read page 18. The 
book is ion: Send 
coupon or a Postcard 
at once for your copy. 


2 ae a oe eee eee 


COUPON 




















U 
, i Send to 
fC) 9 FASSETT & 
i - 2 JOHNSON, Ltd. 
, } (Dept. 54) 
86 Clerkenwell Road. 
f London, E.C.1 
Regd ; ‘ 
Trade i Please send me a free 
Mark copy of e Look 
* vin entitl ‘The Most 
(brand) £ Ii lerful Substance 
a t ry Wor des 
TABLETS TO-DAY! ca 
€ $ t the 
° . ° 3 re res Its 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your j Q eS usm 
Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerve:, and eo eae ee 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! BE Address seeeecssssssssees 
stp ns ‘ eee : 
Of all EKemists, 3/- and 5/ (double quantity ) ye - 2h By 
‘Phyllosan’ is the regd. trade mark ayp¥nd-to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, a « pbk: ory he a 
M.D., Professor of Medicine at i University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufact i ae ee ee 
Poi Senger neg ices ecient = RIO 
inne se te oe = 
th ee ——- 
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APPEARANCE does MATTER 





SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Te opinions formed about you are often decided by first im- 
pressions. A “ LUVISCA” Shirt and Soft Collar tell of nice 
taste and judgment, a knack of combining comfort with dignity of 
dress. “ LUVISCA ” Pyjamas, with the same smooth texture, are 
excellent bed-time wear. British Manufacture. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS AND STORES. 
LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB. 
If any difficulty in obtaining write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, who will send you name of nearest 
retailer and descriptive literature. 









BY AFPOINTMENT 
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CARRS TABLE WATER BISCUITS 
CARRS CELERY BISCUITS 
ie. are a ry, a 


CARR'S TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


The Perfect Water Biscuits. No other 





A 


kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. On Sale in all the 
’ leading S iT 
*&CARR’S CELERY BISCUIT a 
Another triumph. This is the only biscuit Agents: Julius 
that really preserves the true flavour of Wile, Sons & Co., 
fresh, winter celery. 10 Hubert Street, 
* Voted by America—' a magnificent biscuit." New York, 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARRS 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 





yume 
<< 






Made_ from 
pure glycer- 
ine and the 
fresh juice of 
ripe black 
currants. 
Fhey are de- 
lightfully 
Soothing. 


llenburys 
Geen PASTILLES 
~~ Chemist ocllethem 


we 6) Per Box 











THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL, i 

“ Because the Life-Boat Service offers you the finest example 
of national character and achievement in the sphere of human | 
enterprise, and a type of united service in a great cause, | commend 


it to the generous support of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” EDWARD P, 
11 LIVES RESCUED EVERY WEEK for 108 years. 
That is the Life-boats’ Record. 
WILi YOU ANSWER THE PRINCE’S APPEAL? 
The Life-hoat Service needs each' year 14d. per head of our population. «| 
Will you give your own share, and as much more as you can afford? 


Wardrobe Sale in March, Gifts of any wearing apparel will 
be gratefully received. 
THE EArt or HARROWBY, Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Seerctary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


























THE 


PRICE 


PIPE OF COMFORT 


A pipe is often a man’s dearest friend—sharing his joys, 









consoling him in his sorrows. Such intimate relationship, 
14 O/ 6 however, can only exist when man ‘and pipe are completely 
at ease with one another. 


Post Free. 
most comfortable pipe of all is the Kennett Briar 
P . feather light . ... the bowl fluted and drilled and 
always cool... . the mouthpiece fish-tailed and easy to 
hold, even if you have a dental plate. 

Every “Kennett” is quarantecd. Stocked in London by 
the Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct froin 


J. A. KENNETT Ltd. (Dept. S),9-11 Tottenham St., London,W.1 









The 


REGD. 
731096, 





Send P.C. fer descriptive beoklet. 


* KENNETT BRIAR» 





























| "TRAVEL BUREAU 
FREE ADDITIONAL SERVICE : 


The Travel Manager has pleasure in advising readers that a 

Special Department has been opened for the purpose of dealing | 
\ with inquiries for seaside and country private houses, flats, ‘ 
i bungalows, farmhouses, etc. Readers having such accommoda- 

\) tion to offer are invited to send to the Travel Bureau the fullest | 
ssible particulars so that these may be recorded for the ' 
“| benefit of inquirers. Rea®ers desiring this type of accommodation | 
"} are requested to include a stamped envelope with their inquiries. | 


!) N.B.—Particulars had 


a 


may be immediately of Houses or | 


it ungalows in the following places: Selsey, St. Ives, St. | 
Mt Mawes (facing Falmouth), Newquay, Hunstanton, Rotting: ! 
Oy dean, Tintagel, Hastings (two), Falmouth (two), Birching- H 
i" ton, Winchelsea, South Wales, N. Ireland, and Norfolk 


"I Coast (two). 


i THE TRAVEL BUREAU, 





* The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE TOBACCO IN THE WORLD 





y It's no go, 


» Uncle Bob.. 


1 SIMPLY CANNOT 
SMOKE A PIPE.” 
“Only because you've never been shown how to.” 
“How to?” 


“Certainly. Take first a decent pipe, making certain that 
it has a perfectly free draught, then fill it evenly and 
loosely rather than tightly. But mest important fill it 
with GOLD BLOCK. Smoke it slowly—slowly, remember.” 


OLD BLOCK 












LADS 
eS — A) \ 
\ 

J Co 


Once eacquain- 
tance is made 
with its inimi- 
table flavour a 
life-long loyalty 
tc GOLD BLOCK 
is born. Ad- 
mittedly it is 
expensive but it 
demands — such 
ccre in selecting 
and curing the 
leaf. 


A 2oz. 
=, Pocket Tin 
YA\b. 
Tin 
56 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.113 
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as 
new “designs jx 
CURTAIN 

FABRICS. 


























Do your 


Investments 


disturb your 
peace of mind ? 


O-DAY, financial fear too 
often is justified. Dwind- 
ling capital and dividends 
passed may impose hardships 
HERE IS and sacrifice. 
STABILITY— 
Freedom from worry is but one of the 
advantages of investing with this 
conservatively-managed Society— 
CAPITAL IS SAFE 
DOES NOT DEPRECIATE 
EARNS GOOD DIVIDENDS 
REDEEMABLE IN FULL. 
For 47 years the Church of Iingland Building 
Society has gained and held the contidence of 
large and small investors alike, 
)ividends promptly every half-year at the rate 
of 4$ per cent, per annum FREE OF INCOME 
TAX (equivalent to 6 per cent, subject to 
normal tax), No deductions on withdrawal, 
No delay, Shares, {25 or multiples, or Subscrip- 
tions of 5s, upwards per month, 





DEPOSITS 


A limited 
amount will 
be received 
(special con- 


ditions) at 


A 
FREE 
OF 





INCOME TAX 
A SUPER- 
SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT. 





A first charge 
on all Assets. 











ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 131 and judge for yourszlf, 
Call to-day, "phone (Mansion House 5927) or write to Secretary, 
W. C. M, Wightman, 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 
| concent rerwanen? BUILDING SOCIETY 


26 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


(Opposite Monument Station.) 











The Homesun is 
for tonic sunbaths 


only, not for the 

self-treatment of 
disease. 

The 

Homesun 

is made 


in Britain. 


See the Homesun at 
our London Office, 
3 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, or at any 


accredited electrical 
store, 















Please tell me more about Homesun Baths. 
PRUE Uooees cx ssends Gives avnicustesadexes Mossunvoneres Leacuueessacaste 
Address ececceccccoveves Rb dau bbeusseies iéescecdosenseeeenes eeecececccceee ° 
Co aie = 


THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Tue BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP 
CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 








FOR PERFECT 


HEALTH 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT] 
@ 


HAT glow of health which comes 
from the summer sun . ., 
naturally you do not expect to keep it 
during the dark Winter days, because 
you don’t get the same tonic ultra 


violet rays from the Winter sun a E 


pour down on you on a glorious day 
in June. : 


Yet actually you can receive their ful 
effect in the depth of Winter whe 
you bathe yourself in the rays of a 
Homesun Lamp. 


No health tonic you have ever trie 
can compare with the wonderful effect 
of these tonic ultra-violet rays. 


For this, in fact, is nature’s way—the 
sun’s way of keeping up vigorous, 


glowing health, 
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News of the Week 


y tae American and Japanese Notes published on 
Thursday provide an interesting commentary on 
the leading article on a later page of this issue. The 
American statement is by far the more import: int, for 
the Japanese Government, in language in which ‘it is 
singularly difficult to discover sober intention, rests the 
whole of its case on the claim that Japan has been 
throughout, and still is, the innocent victim of Chinese 
aggression. On that the readers of the daily Press for the 
last six weeks are competent to form judgements of their 
own. If they need assistance Mr. Stimson, the American 
Secretary of State, is at hand to furnish it. The 
his highly important letter to Senator Borah on American 
policy is contained in the declaration, in regard to the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, that “ a situa- 
tion has developed which cannot under any circumstances 
be reconciled with the obligations of the covenants of 
these two treaties, and if the treaties had been faithfully 
observed such a situation could not have arisen.” Lest 
there should be any doubt as to the bearing of that remark 


gist of 


it is added that “ no evidence has come to us to indicate 
that due compliance with them could have interfered 
with the adequate protection of the legitimate rights in 
China of the signatories of these Treaties and. their 
nationals.” All this, of course, applies equally to the 
League Covenant, with which America is not concerned. 
Mr. Stimson does not, as Mr. Borah would obviously 
have desired, bind the United States in any way to refrain 
from economic action against Japan, and it is extremely 
significant that the Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
should have definitely warned his fellow-countrymen not 
to build too much on the fact that certain American 
such action. American opinion, the 
is, becoming more hostile every day. 


Senators 
Ambassador adds, 


Oppose 


* * X* * 

A Shanghai Lull 
Meanwhile there lall in the 
Japan (which has renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy and undertaken to seek no settlement 
of any dispute except by pacific means) brings up fresh 
forces adequate to achieve her ends. What those 
are is a matter of considerable doubt. If the 
are really fighting to clear a zone of twenty kilometres 
International Settlement they 


has been a lighting while 


ends 
Japanes« 


from the frontiers of the 


will obviously have to police it when it is clearec 
and the Settlement will exist encircled by a ring o! 
Japanese. But ‘since it seems clear that the Chinese 


welded once more into a united country by Japanese 
aggression, will never 
of their national territory voluntarily, 
back twenty kilometres will still go on fighting. there is 
no term at all to be set to the present conflict. The 
pause due to the Japanese set-back gives the League of 
itsell 


os 
gain 


agree to surrender an inch more 


and if pushed 


to declare 
China, to 


opportunity 
with firmness. A attack on 
some ends which Japan has made no attempt to achieve 


Nations Couneil one more 


renewed 


by the pacific procedure laid down in the Covenant. is 


a violation of pledges a littl: more flagrant even than 
any the Japanese delegate acknowledged at Geneva last 
week. It is satisfactory that Sir 
M. Tardieu and Signor Grandi are all again at Geneva. 
That is clearly their right place at the 


* * % * 


to know Jobn Simon, 


moment 


France and Britain at Geneva 

The British Minister's 
welcome for other reasons. The 
ence has presented contrasts not altogether favourable 
to Great Britain in the France. 
from the few days of her political crisis, has had a full and 
impressive delegation at the Conference, and M. Tardieu, 
Prime Minister though he now is, hurried back to Geneva 
the moment he had made his declaration of poliey in the 


Forcign return to Geneva is 


Disarmament Confer- 


past ten days. apart 


Chamber. Germany, Italy and Japan have all been more 


adequately represented than Great Britain, whose sok 


delegate, during Sir John Simon's ten days’ absence, was 
Lord Londonderry. . ‘Two of the British delegates, Lord 
Hailsham and’ Sir Bolton Kyres-Mensell, have not yet 
visited Geneva at all. If therefore, the two service 


Ministers do go out to take up the committee work they 
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will do that without any personal familiarity with the 
Conference’s earlier deliberations and, what is quite as 
important, having made none of those personal contacts 
which do so much to ease discussion and decision. . When 
France throws herself into the Conference with an assi- 
duity demonstrated by the constant presence of a highly 
influential delegation, and our own delegates remain for 
the most part in London, it is not surprising if she 
establishes a dominance not on every ground desirable. 
* * * * 
More Disarmament Proposals 
The Conference itself has now ended its preliminary 
general discussion, the chief contribution in the past 
week being Germany’s proposals. Their main lines 
were obvious. Germany, being deprived of all aggressive 
weapons herself, naturally demands a like renunciation 
by all other States. Her proposals in that field, therefore, 
were practically identical with the Italian, with the 
exception that Germany does not, like Italy, France and 
other countries, desire the internationalization of civil 
aviation. ‘The reasons for that can hardly be exposed to 
a Disarmament Conference. In addition, Herr Nadolny, 
the chief German delegate, proposed the abolition of con- 
scription, or, failing that, some limitation, not clearly ex- 
plained, of trained reserves, and the destruction of such 
fortresses as threaten a neighbouring country, including 
those commanding natural waterways. The British dele- 
gation has submitted formally the proposals Sir John 
Simon embodied in his conference speech, the main points 
being the abolition of submarines, some limitation of the 
size of ships and the calibre of both land and naval guns, 
and limitation of effectives under conscription systems, 
failing the total abolition of conscription. What must 
be the ultimately critical stage of the conference is now 
beginning. 
* * * a 
The Coming Tariff 
The Tariff Bill should gain the Lords’ assent intime 
for the new duties to come into force on Tuesday. Then 
the arguments that have been bandied to and fro for 
years will be put to the test of hard experience, but with 
the dice loaded in one respect, in that from the first 
moment vested interests profiting by the tariff will be 
built up, making it far more difficult to take any duty 
off than it ever was to put it on. At the same time 
the latest decisions regarding the free list are reassuring, 
particularly the addition to it of maize and the retention 
of meat. The Government has clearly taken the right 
line in both cases. Mr. Chamberlain’s argument against 
the taxation of so essential a foodstuff as meat, with its 
inevitable bearing on the cost of living, was unanswerable, 
and for the taxation of maize there was never any case 
except the revenue it would bring in, almost entirely 
at the cost of the agriculture the Cabinet is so deeply 
pledged to foster. Everything now depends on whether 
the Government means to give the ten per cent. revenue 
tariff. with all the concomitants of Abnormal Importa- 
tion dues, MeKenna duties and the rest, a fair test, or 
whether there is to be a steady upward pressure under the 
guise of “ selective duties” on a much higher scale on 
particular commodities. If so, long and acrimonious 
conflicts are in store. 
* * * * 
The Farmer and the Loaf 
The Wheat Quota Act, when it becomes an Act, may 
benefit. the farmers’ pockets, but it will certainly agitate 
their brains, judging by the text of the Bill that has just 
been published. The salient fact is that the guaranteed 
price is to be 45s. a quarter against a present market price 
of about 30s., or a subsidy of roughly 50 per cent., and 
that the difference between the market price and the 


ence 
<< 


45s. is to be found by the millers, who will no doubt recoy 
themselves at the expense of the baker, who will no douby 
recoup himself at the expense of the consumer. They 
is to be a Wheat Commission, representing trade interest, 
to administer the scheme as a whole, and a Flour-Milles 
Corporation to handle any wheat within the annual quota 
(not to exceed 6,000,000 qrs.) not sold in the ordinary 
way of business by the end of the cereal year. Farmer 
will have to keep books for inspection by the Whe 
Commission and an elaborate system of licences anj 
certificates is to be instituted. The net effect of the Bi 
is that the wheat-grower gets a subsidy which the Gover, 
ment will not pay, but the consumer inevitably wil] 
The largest consumers of bread proportionately consis 
of those sections of the community least able to pay 
anything at all. 
* * * 

M. Tardieu Takes Over 

The Tardieu administration, formed after M. Painleyé 
had failed to constitute a Government to succeed ¥, 
Laval’s, is, in fact, very like M. Laval’s old Government 
over again. Its main business will be to pass the Budget 
and take the necessary formal steps for the holding of 
the General Election on a date still to be decided, 
The stop-gap nature of the Ministry is shown by 
the reduction of its numbers to thirteen, made possible 
by the attribution of two or more portfolios to one 
Minister. Part of that expedient, the amalgamation of 
the Ministries of War, Marine and Air in a single Ministry 
of Defence, is a singularly bold innovation for a Prime 
Minister whose Cabinet must disappear in less than 
three months. The change may result in certain econo- 
mies, and it is calculated to impress the Disarmament 
Conference favourably. M. Tardieu’s appeal, in his 
opening statement of policy, for closer Anglo-French 
relations will be cordially welcomed here, provided always 
that it involves no suggestion of a united front against 
Germany—or anyone else. The Premier claimed that 
the adoption of the French disarmament proposals 
would save the world 110,000,000,000 frances a year, It 


is not clear how. 
* » * 


Hitler in the Field 

President Hindenburg, standing for re-election, is to 
be opposed by the redoubtable Herr Hitler himself, 
provided there turns out to be no flaw about his German 
citizenship, as well as by Col. Diisterberg, a leading 
figure in the Stahlhelm, for the Nationalists, and a 
Communist candidate. That makes it unlikely that the 
election will be decided on the first ballot, and if the 
Nationalists consented to support Herr Hitler in the 
second round the’esult might be very close. Even as things 
are the Hitlerite candidature is to be taken seriously 
in view of the success the party has obtained in various 
State elections since its Reichstag triumph of 1990, 
But there is some reason to think Hitlerism may have 
passed its zenith, and the silent voter should bulk large 
enough to make the soldier-statesman who has done s0 
much for Germany safe. The short session of the Reich 


stag which opened on Tuesday has once more put the 
Government in peril, but once more disaster has been F 


averted by the inch which in such cases is about as good 
as a mile. If President Hindenburg gets safe home ia 
March the next visible crisis will come with the Prussial 
elections of April. 
* * * 

Progress in India 

The Government of India, while the Consultative 
Committee is still held up by the insoluble communal 
question, which it is now to refer to the British 


Government, is preceeding with praiseworthy despateh Ff 
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with one at least of the reforms agreed on at the 


Round Table Conference, the elevation of the North- 
West Frontier Province to the status of a Governor’s 
Province. The constitution will for the moment be 
dyarehical, but, like other provinces, the North-West 
will enjoy fully responsible government when the new 
Indian constitution takes effect. The first elections are 
to be held in April. Meanwhile Lord Lothian and his 
franchise committee are hard at work, and a description 
comes to hand of how the chairman himself, encountering 
a critical and hostile crowd, characteristically joined 
them aud invited their suggestions. No settlement that 
does not take full account of the different streams of 
Indian thought and sentiment can have in it the elements 
of durability. We are glad for that reason to publish 
in another page a letter in which a well-known Indian 
Liberal, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, portrays the Indian 
outlook as he sees it. His estimate is, of course, his, 
not ours, but it represents the contribution of a mind 
both constructive and sympathetic to this country. 
* * * * 


Hospital Nursing 

The ‘ Lancet Commission ” on Nursing issued its final 
Report last week. It makes recommendations that touch 
the whole life of a Hospital nurse from the time she begins 
her specialized education till she marries or retires on a 
pension. No walk in life gives a clearer illustration of a 
change from vocation to profession than nursing has 
given during the memory of most of us. Training, 
elliciency and knowledge have to take the place of devo- 
tion just as pay takes its place as the motive in becoming 
a nurse. Of course, there are many exceptions to this 
sweeping statement, but the patient seldom finds the 
qualities combined to-day and he suffers from the absence 
of any of them. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
modern nurse demands increased pay, better housing and 
feeding, greater liberty from supervision off duty, leave 
to smoke and so on, things that do not affect the patient, 
and that modern young women have, though neither 
their mothers nor the pre-War nurse had them. The 
standards of living and of liberty in these matters go up 
and we need not grudge it, if we can pay. The life of a 
nurse is still hard enough to weed out the unworthy. 

+ * * * 


Railway Losses 

It is not only the railway shareholders who have been 
alarmed by the railway companies’ declarations of 
dividends for the past half-year. When three of the 
companies show reductions—the Southern from five to 
four per cent., the Great Western from five and a half 
to three per cent., the London, Midland & Scottish from 
two to a quarter per cent.—while the London and North 
Eastern pays only one per cent. on its Second Preference 
stock, it is evident that these great undertakings, with a 
total capital of £1,200,000,000, are in a parlous condition. 
All the companies have effected large economics, but 
they continue to lose traffic, and the loss cannot be 
wholly attributed to depression in the coal, steel and 
other staple trades. It is notorious that, while railway 
traffic declines, road traffic increases, that heavy goods 
lorries run at a profit over long distances, and that road 
Services can and do compete with the railways in trans- 
porting flowers from Penzance and fish from Aberdeen. 
We can admire the enterprise of the road contractors 
and yet wonder whether it is to the national interest 
that so much goods traffic should be directed from our 
excellent railways to roads which have in large part to 
be reconstructed and maintained at an immense cost 
for the new services. If the railways are hampered in 
the competition by any legislative restrictions or by 


their high charges and imperfect organization, the 
public ought to know. 
* * * * 
De Beers Closing Down 
The opening of the diamond fields at Kimberley just 
over sixty years ago meant a new era for South Africa, 
both of good and ill. The closing of the mines, now 
controlled by the De Beers Company, and of the Premict 
and Jagersfontein mines, ends that era, and South Africa 
must do without her diamond industry. An impoverished 
world cannot buy its gems; and the diamond syndicate 
dare not seek more custom by reducing its prices. 
Diamonds would lose half their attraction if they were 
cheap. Overproduction of them might spoil the trade 
for years to come. Therein lies the peril for this highly 
specialized industry and for the country that has 
depended on it in no small degree for employment and 
taxation. The immediate consequences to South Africa 
must be grievous ; her trade is already suffermg enough 
from her decision to remain on the gold standard, on 
which, however, General Hertzog is weakening. But 
if the Union Government is led to encourage other and 
more stable industries, the country will ultimately benefit. 
Diamond mining will no doubt be revived in the future, 
but South African Governments will no longer be tempted 
to regard it as a permanent source of revenue. 
+ * * * 
The British Industries Fair 
The Duke of York, at the official dinner at the Mansion 
House on Monday night, described the British Industries 
Fair as the “ shop window ” of our Empire. It is truly 
encouraging to note the steady growth of this great 
annual display of British goods, first held in London 
in 1915, and now so large that it fills a greater Olympia 
with light manufactures, the White City with textiles, 
and great exhibition buildings at Castle Bromwich with 
heavy engineering. The most resolute of individualists 
could not object to this form of State aid to industry, 
and it is good to know that British industrialists have 
co-operated more heartily than ever this year in making 
the Fair thoroughly representative of their products. 
We live by our export trade, and we believe that our 
wares are second to none in quality. But suecess in 
selling nowadays depends on publicity, and the Fair is 
a national advertisement of the best kind. It should 
clear away that pessimism which, not less than heavy 
taxes, has damped the natural vigour of British enterprise. 
* * a * 
A Pre-War Diplomat 
The death of Sir Maurice de Bunsen removes one 
more of the little group of British diplomats to whom 
destiny allotted leading parts in the drama of the fateful 
month before War broke out in 1914. Sir Maurice, who 
was then Ambassador at Vienna, kept the Foreign Office 
singularly well informed of the trend events were taking, 
and two of his despatches in the middle of July, a weck 
or more before the Austrian ultimatum was delivered, 
contained remarkably accurate predictions of develop- 
ments which in fact took place. A competent and 
conscientious public servant, with a record of successful 
work to his credit at Madrid and Buenos Ayres as well 
as Vienna, he was a man of great personal kindliness, 
and never so much a diplomat as to allow his human 
sympathies to atrophy. 
* © * * 


Bank Rate 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. on 
February 18th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100} ; on Wednesday week, 99 ; a year ago, 102. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 914; on 
Wednesday week, 87}; a year ago, 903. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78{x.d.; on Wednesday week, 
76; a@ year ago, 77}x.d. 
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Japan and the Covenant 


ue fighting at Shanghai has now reached the dimen- commanding in the river took the law into his own hang 
sions of what, before the Great War set a new over the head of his civil colleague and issued a proclama. 
standard of dimensions, would have been regarded as a tion saying that “ the Imperial Navy ” was sending troops 
considerable battle. The Japanese, with heavy artillery, to the suburb of Chapei “ for the enforcement of law ang 
acroplanes and tanks, have landed on Chinese soil and order.” The troops were sent, they not unnaturally m¢ 
embarked on a fierce offensive against Chinese troops, with resistance, and from that moment the hostilities hay, 
with the object of compelling China to withdraw all her continued and extended without cessation, Sir Joby 
forees permanently to a distance of twenty kilometres Simon most surprisingly made no reference whatever ty 
from the International Settlement. This, of course, is the “ entirely satisfactory ” reply given to the Japaneg 
purely individual action on the part of Japan. It has no Consul-General’s demands, merely stating that the 
support from the other nations with rights in the Inter- | Japanese Admiral was not satisfied with it. 
national Settlement. If indeed Japan succeeds in her The Foreign Secretary, indeed, with his studious refusg| 
aim she will be left in a position of most undesirable — to pass any kind of judgement, is more solicitous fo 
dominance in regard to them. It has been undertaken — Japan's reputation than she is herself. Speaking 9 
in defiance of appeals from the League of Nations Council, Geneva last Friday, Mr. Sato abandoned all pretences 
which, by the Note it framed and despatched last week, about the observance of the Covenant. Japan, he 
made it perfegtly clear that it was compelled, with how- admitted quite frankly, had broken it. There was no 
ever great reluctance, to regard Japan as the immediate — other way in dealing with such a country as China. The 
aggressor. But for that its Note would have been ad- setting up of autonomy in Manchuria had been supported 
dressed to China as well. by Japan. It is in these circumstances, with the 
With the military details of the Shanghai fighting we Covenant being plainly violated by a country which openly 
need not concern ourselves here. ‘The Chinese have in acknowledges the violation, that the British Foreign 
the initial stages shown a remarkable power of resistance, | Secretary appeals to the House of Commons for suspension 
and the deeds of the 19th Army are likely to remain of judgement. There can be no suspension of judgement 
historic, for never before have Chinese soldiers suecess- where the offence is flagrant and confessed. This country 
fully held up a disciplined force trained on Western lines. and other leading members of the League of Nations may 
But when every shot fired from the Japanese guns is a be forced to the decision that there is nothing to be done 
shot fired at the League of Nations Covenant it is more but to sit and watch the Covenant being daily violated, and 
to the purpose to consider the situation created by that the collective system for the maintenance of peace shatter. 
disturbing fact and ask what the attitude of the other ed, in spite of their undertakings to defend and uphold it, 
principal members of the League, our own country chief If that must be, at least let us be honest and say so openly, 
among them, is to be. In regard to that two declarations, ot protest that it would be quite improper to recognize 
one by the Japanese delegate, Mr. Sato, at the League any difference between attacker and attacked. Japan, of 
Council last Friday, and one by SirJohnSimonin the House course, insists that she cannot observe the Covenant 
of Commons on Monday, provide the necessary materials because she is dealing with a disorganized country, 
for judgement. Unfortunately the Foreign Secretary made That is precisely the kind of arbitrary claim that can 
no reference to Mr. Sato’s speech, and indeed, appeared never be tolerated. The whole of post-War organization 
not to have read it. for its whole tone and tenor is fatal is @ condemnation of the demand of an individual nation 
to the submission he made to the House that any partial to constitute itself judge in its own cause and take the 
or interim judgement on the situation would be improper. aw into its own hands. Once a League State is allowed 
There are occasions, of course, when judgements ought to say “ Tam admittedly breaking the Covenant, for this 
rightly to be suspended. There are other occasions when or that or the other reason,” the League is at an end. 
the appeal for suspension of judgement is simply an oppor- League members have undertaken to submit themselves 
tune excuse for avoiding action. In this case, while to the collective judgement of the whole socicty and 
judgement is being suspended an aggressive attack is being Japan has broken that undertaking. To refuse to con- 
pushed forward with every device the resources of modern demn a violation of the Covenant is little different from 
warfare can furnish—an attack by one State which refuses condoning it. 
all arbitration or mediation on another State which has In such a sityiation the world has looked naturally 
accepted both from the first. and properly to the League of Nations as the body 
In those circumstances how can it be suggested that we responsible for execution of the provisions of the Covenant, 
should still keep an open mind till the whole affair is © which promises resistance to an aggressor and protection 
wver—till Japan. in other words, has gained her ends to a State attacked. If the League does nothing, and 
by foree—and then decide who was right or wrong? is assailed for its inaction, it is necessary to remember 
Abundant material for decision exists already in the what the League of Nations is. One well-known writet 
objective reports sent to Geneva by a committee con- a few days ago asked what more Great Britain could be 
sisting of the British, American, French, Italian and other expected to do, since she had supported the League 
consuls on the spot. Sir John Simon quoted extensively throughout. It would be about as pertinent to say that 
from those reports, but by an unaccountable inadvertence Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had supported his own Cabinet 
he appears to have omitted all reference to the most vital throughout. Great Britain is inside the League, not 
passage in the whole of the two documents. The whole outside it. She is one of the principal members of its 
conflict at Shanghai dates from the ultimatum addressed Council. The Council’s default, if default there be, rests on 
by the Japanese Consul-General to the Mayor of Greater this country’s shoulders as much as on any. What step 
Shanghai calling for the suppression of anti-Japanese has Sir John Simon taken at Geneva to register conden 
associations and other measures. To that the Mayor nation of Japan’s action? The active measures that 
returned, on January 28th, a reply which the Consul- can be taken depend no doubt on the extent of the 
General described to his fellow consuls as “ entirely United States’ co-operation, and America appears to be 
satisfactory.” At this point, when the trouble ought to conscious of phases in the negotiations when this county 
have ended, it in fact began, The Japancse Admiral was not prepared to go as far as she was, Certain dis 
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tinguished American citizens are proposing that if Japan 
refuses to desist from her offensive a boycott be imposed on 
her by America and League States. That is the method 
prescribed by the Covenant, and it may reasonably he 
asked how far Japan is to be allowed to go before recourse 
to the Covenant method is to be considered—provided 
always that President Hoover is ready to consider it too. 


If not, then let the League Council make it clear that if 


such action is not taken the reason is that circumstances 
make it impracticable, not that a situation caliing for 
strong action does not exist. Last week’s Note, in which 


Lord Londonderry, as British representative on the 
Council, concurred by word and vote, drew a definite dis- 
tinction between Japan as the aggressor and China as the 
country attacked. Sir John Simon, with his emphasis on 
suspense of judgement in the face of acknowledged facts, 
has receded sensibly from that position. If he continues to 
preach suspended judgement at Geneva while Japan pro- 
cceds to demonstrate her belief in force as an instrument of 
national policy the result may be the creation in the Far 
Kast of future problems, compared with which the 
Shanghai affair, grave as it is, can be reckoned negligible. 


>> 


Ireland—The Election and the Future 


FTER holding office for ten years, Mr. Cosgrave’s 
tX Government has fallen. The most surprising 
thing about the change of opinion which the clectorate 
has recorded is that it has been so long delayed. In a 
country of quick decisions and unexpected actions, where 
personal popularity and jealousics count for much, the 
policy Mr. Cosgrave has pursued has not been of a nature 
likely to reconcile him to his opponents, many of whom 
questioned even the validity of the Constitution itself. 
When Mr. Cosgrave first took office a decade ago the 
state of the country was one which called for vigorous and 
immediate action ; it was prophesied at the time that his 
Ministry would be of short duration and barren of achieve- 
ment. The untiring and energetic administration which 
he directed has produced stability out of chaos, and lifted 
his country out of the rut of squabbling petty states to an 
ordered place among the nations of the world. His policy 
has not been without its mistakes: injustices may have 
been done ; but its very probity and carefulness, which 
have brought prosperity to his country, have been in part 
responsible for bringing defeat to Mr. Cosgrave himself. 

The causes of his defeat at the polls—at first sight 
evidence of the blindness of an ungrateful country—are 
in detail not hard to find nor diflicult to recognize. The 
Trishman’s nature ; 
agricultural depression for which the Government was 
unable to hold out adequate relief; the romantic ideal- 
ims of a section of the community to whom Mr. de 
Valera’s promises, founded perhaps too perilously on the 


desire for change inherent in the 


sands of hope or desperation, were preferable to Mr. 
H rock of 


Cosgrave’s counsels based on the firmer 
achievement ; the misguided apathy of the old Unionist 


past 
class, whose too tardy support of Mr. Cosgrave’s cause 
may even, on account of their earlier attitude, have driven 
tothe arms of Fianna Fail some of those who had formerly 
voted for the Government; the impending reductions 
in the salaries of teachers and Civic Guards; the defec- 
tive organization of the Government’s local committces 
for the election ; unemployment and the ban on emigra- 
tion—all these have contributed to Mr. Cosgrave’s defeat. 

But although Mr. de Valera has won a victory, if is 
improbable, if not cut of the question, that he will be in 
4 position to carry out to the full the programme on which 
he fought the election. The co-operation of the Labour 
Party, which is essential for his tenure of power, wiil not 
he hought witheut a price—a price which will involve the 
Shelving, for a time at any rate, of some of the projects 
which are among the dearest tenets of Mr. de Valera’s 
The three most important points of his 
programme—the abolition of the oath of allegiance to the 


political creed. 


Kine incumbent on all members entering the Dail, the 
cessation of the payment of the Land Annuities to the 
British Government, and the repeal of the Public Safety 
Act directed against subversive organizations—are_re- 
garded by Labour as minor issues not to be taken into 


consideration until Mr. de Valera has turned his attention 
to the more urgent questions of industry and commerce. 
Ultimately Labour will probably allow Fianna Fail a 
to the repeal of the Public 
Safety Act, which it originally opposed, it will almost 


certain amount of freedom : 
certainly consent; the question of Land Annuities if 
may require to have referred to neutral arbitration ; but 
it is definitely pledged to the support of the Ang!o- 
Irish Treaty, and attempt to 
may well divorce the party from _ its 
Fianna Fail. 


any tamper with if 


allianee with 


Apart from this, although it is undoubtedly difficult. 
there is no need to regard the situation as dangerous, 
The popular conception of Mr. de Valera hand in hand 
with the Bogey of Anarchy is as completely unfounded as it 
is unfortunately prevalent. There will undoubtedly be 
attempts, in the Press and clsewhere, to discredit Mr. de 
Valera’s actions from the beginning. Actually there is no 
necessity to judge Mr. de Valera of to-day by the Mr. de 
Valera of 1916. 
fanaticism, and nowhere more strangely than in Ireland. 


Power paradoxically clips the wings of 


There is every possibility that Mr. de Valera, in the light of 
the responsibility of his office (and, it may be, under press- 
ure from his Ministerial colleagues) will abandon the flights 
of romance which have attracted the more hysterical of his 
adherents and devote himself to the less glamorous but 
more practical duties of sober administration. In so 
doing, he will have the gencrous support of Mr. Cosgrave, 
who has declared himself ready to back up the former 
in all things beneficial to Ireland If this 


41 


phrase is conceived in the broad spirit which was the 


Opposition * 


guiding star of Mr. Cosgrave’s own administration, Mr. de 

Valera may be satisfied that there will be the minimum 

of pettiness in the opposition of Cumann na nGaedheal. 
On the other hand, if Mr. de Valera is 


the prejudices of his own 


wung off his 
feet by the undercurrent of 
party or runs hot-headed into the channels dictated by 
the more impetuous of his followers, he may find himseif 
hard put to keep his head above water. Labour may he 
relied upon to oppose any measures which wiil materia!!s 
raise the cost of living and so may checkmate his Tarif 
The abolition of the Oath of Allegiance wou!d 


automatically do away with Ireland’s right to Dominion 


moves. 


Preference for her exports and relief from double taxation 
for her nationals. England is Ireland’s only considerabk 
customer for her agricultural produce, and Mr. de Valera 
might well find his idealistic game not worth the candle 
Guided by caution, there is no reason, however, why his 
administration should immediately founder. It is in 
the interests of Ireland that she should not have to rely 
for security on the counsels of a single party. This is her 
hour of trial. Mr. de Valera has shown himself a coura- 
geous and energetic leader of his party : this is his oppor- 
tunity to prove himself a fit man to be entrusted with the 
leadership of his country. 
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Japan and the Covenant 


Sawer fighting at Shanghai has now reached the dimen- 

sions of what, before the Great War set a new 
standard of dimensions, would have been regarded as a 
considerable battle. The Japanese, with heavy artillery, 
acroplanes and tanks, have landed on Chinese soil and 
embarked on a fierce offensive against Chinese troops, 
with the object of compelling China to withdraw all her 
forees permanently to a distance of twenty kilometres 
from the International Settlement. This, of course, is 
purely individual action on the part of Japan. It has no 
support from the other nations with rights in the Inter- 
national Settlement. If indeed Japan succeeds in her 
aim she will be left in a position of most undesirable 
dominance in regard to them. It has been undertaken 
in defiance of appeals from the League of Nations Council, 
which, by the Note it framed and despatched last week, 
made it perfectly clear that it was compelled, with how- 
ever great reluctance, to regard Japan as the immediate 
aggressor. But for that its Note would have been ad- 
dlressed to China as well. 

With the military details of the Shanghai fighting we 
need not concern ourselves here. ‘The Chinese have im 
the initial stages shown a remarkable power of resistance, 
and the deeds of the 19th Army are likely to remain 
historic, for never before have Chinese soldiers success- 
fully held up a disciplined force trained on Western lines. 
But when every shot fired from the Japanese guns is a 
shot fired at the League of Nations Covenant it is more 
to the purpose to consider the situation created by that 
disturbing fact and ask what the attitude of the other 
principal members of the League, our own country chief 
among them, is to be. In regard to that two declarations, 
one by the Japanese delegate, Mr. Sato, at the League 
Council last Friday, and one by Sir John Simon in the House 
of Commons on Monday, provide the necessary materials 
for judgement. Unfortunately the Foreign Secretary made 
no reference to Mr. Sato’s speech, and indeed, appeared 
not to have read it, for its whole tone and tenor is fatal 
to the submission he made to the House that any partial 
or interim judgement on the situation would be improper. 
There are occasions, of course, when judgements ought 
rightly to be suspended. There are other occasions when 
the appeal for suspension of judgement is simply an oppor- 
tune excuse for avoiding action. In this case, while 
judgement is being suspended an aggressive attack is being 
pushed forward with every device the resources of modern 
an attack by one State which refuses 
all arbitration or mediation on another State which has 
aecepted both from the first. 


warfare can furnish 


In those circumstances how can it be suggested that we 
should still keep an open mind till the whole affair is 
till Japan, in other words, has gained her ends 
and then decide who was right or wrong ? 
Abundant material for decision exists already in the 
objective reports sent to Geneva by a committee con- 
sisting of the British, American, French, Italian and other 
Sir John Simon quoted extensively 
from those reports, but by an unaccountable inadvertence 
he appears to have omitted all reference to the most vital 
passage in the whole of the two documents. The whole 
conflict at Shanghai dates from the ultimatum addressed 
by the Japancse Consul-General io the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai calling for the suppression of anti-Japanese 
To that the Mayor 


over 
by force 


consuls on the spot. 


associations and other measures. 
returned, on January 28th, a reply which the Consul- 
General described to his fellow * entirely 
satisfactory.” 


consuls as 


At this point, when the trouble ought to 
have ended, it in fact began. 


The 


Japancse Admiral 


commanding in the river took the law into his own han 
over the head of his civil colleague and issued a proclam, 
tion saying that “ the Imperial Navy ” was sending troops 
to the suburb of Chapei “ for the enforcement of law anq 
order.” The troops were sent, they not unnaturally met 
with resistance, and from that moment the hostilities haye 
continued and extended without cessation, Sir Johy 
Simon most surprisingly made no reference whatever ty 
the “ entirely satisfactory ” reply given to the Japanese 
Consul-General’s demands, merely stating that th 
Japanese Admiral was not satisfied with it. 

The Foreign Secretary, indeed, with his studious refusal] 
to pass any kind of judgement, is more solicitous fo; 
Japan’s reputation than she is herself. Speaking at 
Geneva last Friday, Mr. Sato abandoned all pretences 
about the observance of the Covenant. Japan, he 
admitted quite frankly, had broken it. There was no 
other way in dealing with such a country as China. The 
setting up of autonomy in Manchuria had been supported 
by Japan. It is in these circumstances, with the 
Covenant being plainly violated by a country which openly 
acknowledges the violation, that the British Foreign 
Secretary appeals to the House of Commons for suspension 
of judgement. There can be no suspension of judgement 
where the offence is flagrant and confessed. This country 
and other leading members of the League of Nations may 
be forced to the decision that there is nothing to be done 
but to sit and watch the Covenant being daily violated, and 
the collective system for the maintenance of peace shatter. 
ed, in spite of their undertakings to defend and uphold it, 
If that must be, at least let us be honest and say so openly, 
not protest that it would be quite improper to recognize 
any difference between attacker and attacked. — Japan, of 
course, insists that she cannot observe the Covenant 
because she is dealing with a disorganized country, 
That is precisely the kind of arbitrary claim that can 
never be tolerated. The whole of post-War organization 
is a condemnation of the demand of an individual nation 
to constitute itself judge in its own cause and take the 
law into its own hands. Once a League State is allowed 
to say “ Tam admittedly breaking the Covenant, for this 
or that or the other reason,” the League is at an end. 
League members have undertaken to submit themselves 
to the collective judgement of the whole socicty and 
Japan has broken that undertaking. To refuse to con- 
demn a violation of the Covenant is little different from 
condoning it. 


In such a situation the world has looked naturally 
and properly to the League of Nations as the body 
responsible for execution of the provisions of the Covenant, 
which promises resistance to an aggressor and protection 
to a State attacked. If the League does nothing, and 
is assailed for its inaction, it is necessary to remember 
what the League of Nations is. One well-known writet 
a few days ago asked what more Great Britain could be 
expected to do, since she had supported the League 
throughout. It would be about as pertinent to say that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had supported his own Cabinet 
throughout. Great Britain is inside the League, not 
outside it. She is one of the principal members of its 
Council. The Council’s default, if default there be, rests on 
this country’s shoulders as much as on any. What step 
has Sir John Simon taken at Geneva to register conden 
nation of Japan’s action? The active measures that 
ean be taken depend no doubt on the extent of the 
United States’ co-operation, and America appears to be 
conscious of phases in the negotiations when this county 
Was not prepared to go as far as she was, Certain dis 
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tinguished American citizens are proposing that if Japan 
yefuses to desist from her offensive a boycott be imposed on 
her by America and League States. That is the method 
yeseribed by the Covenant, and it may reasonably he 
asked how far Japan is to be allowed to go before recourse 
to the Covenant method is to be considered—provided 
always that President Hoover is ready to consider it too. 


If not, then Iet the League Council make it clear that if 


such action is not taken the reason is that circumstances 
make it impracticable, not that a situation calling for 
strong action does not exist. Last week’s Note, in which 


Lord Londonderry, as British representative on the 
Council, concuryed by word and vote, drew a definite dis- 
tinction between Japan as the aggressor and China as the 
country attacked. Sir John Simon, with his emphasis on 
suspense of judgement in the face of acknowledged facts, 
has receded sensibly from that position. If he continues to 
preach suspended judgement at Geneva while Japan pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate her belief in force as an instrument of 
national policy the result may be the creation in the Far 
Kast of future problems, compared with which the 
Shanghai affair, grave as it is, can be reckoned negligible. 


Ireland—The Election and the Future 


¥YTER holding office for ten years, Mr. Cosgrave’s 

JX Government has fallen. The most surprising 
thing about the change of opinion which the clectorate 
has recorded is that it has been so long delayed. In a 
country of quick decisions and unexpected actions, where 
personal popularity and jealousics count for much, the 
policy Mr. Cosgrave has pursued has not been of a nature 
likely to reconcile him to his opponents, many of whorn 
questioned even the validity of the Constitution itself. 
When Mr. Cosgrave first took office a decade ago the 
state of the country was one which called for vigorous and 
immediate action ; it was prophesied at the time that his 
Ministry would be of short duration and barren of achieve- 
ment. The untiring and energetic administration which 
he directed has produced stability out of chaos, and lifted 
his country out of the rut of squabbling petty states to an 
ordered place among the nations of the world. His policy 
has not been without its mistakes; injustices may have 
been done ; but its very probity and carefulness, which 
have brought prosperity to his country, have been in part 
responsible for bringing defeat to Mr. Cosgrave himself. 
The causes of his defeat at the polls—at first sight 
evidence of the blindness of an ungrateful country—are 
in detail not hard to find nor diflicult to recognize. The 
desire for change inherent in the Irishman’s nature ; 
agricultural depression for which the Government was 
unable to hold out adequate relief; the romantic ideal- 
isms of a section of the community to whom Mr. de 
Valera’s promises, founded perhaps too perilously on the 
sands of hope or desperation, were preferable to Mr. 
Cosgrave’s counscls based on the firmer rock of past 
achievement ; the misguided apathy of the old Unionist 
class, whose too tardy support of Mr. Cosgrave’s cause 
may even, on account of their earlier attitude, have driven 
tothe arms of Fianna Fail some of those who had formerly 
voted for the Government; the impending reductions 
in the salaries of teachers and Civie Guards; the defec- 
tive organization of the Government’s local committces 
for the election ; unemployment and the ban on emigra- 
tion—all these have contributed to Mr. Cosgrave’s defeat. 
But although Mr. de Valera has won a victory, it is 
improbable, if not out of the question, that he will be in 
a position to carry out to the full the programme on which 
he fought the election. The co-operation of the Labour 
Party, which is essential for his tenure of power, will not 
be bought without a pricee—a price which will involve the 
Shelving, for a time at any rate, of some of the projects 
which are among the dearest tenets of Mr. de Valera’s 
political creed. ‘The three most important points of his 
programme—the abolition of the oath of allegiance to the 
King incumbent on all members entering the Dail, the 
cessation of the payment of the Land Annuities to the 
British Government, and the repeal of the Public Safety 
Act directed against subversive organizations—are_re- 
garded by Labour as minor issues not to be taken into 


consideration until Mr. de Valera has turned his attention 
to the more urgent questions of industry and commerce. 
Ultimately Labour will probably allow Fianna Fail a 
certain amount of freedom: to the repeal of the Public 
Safety Act, which it originally opposed, it will almost 
the question of Land Annuities it 
may require to have referred to neutral arbitration ; but 
it is definitely pledged to the support of the Ang!o- 
Irish Treaty, and any attempt to tamper with it 
may well divorce the party from its allianee with 
Fianna Fail. 


certainly consent ; 


Apart from this, although it is undoubtedly difficult. 
there is no need to regard the situation as dangerous, 
The popular conception of Mr. de Valera hand in hand 
with the Bogey of Anarchy is as completely unfounded as it 
is unfortunately prevalent. There will undoubtedly be 
attempts, in the Press and clsewhere, to discredit Mr. de 
Valera’s actions from the beginning. Actually there is no 
necessity to judge Mr. de Valera of to-day by the Mr. de 
Valera of 1916. Power paradoxically clips the wings of 
fanaticism, and nowhere more strangely than in Ireland. 
There is every possibility that Mr. de Valera, in the light of 
the responsibility of his office (and, it may be, under press- 
ure from his Ministerial colleagues) will abandon the flights 
of romance which have attracted the more hysterical of his 
adherents and devote himself to the less glamorous but 
more practical duties of sober administration. In so 
doing, he will have the generous support of Mr. Cosgrave, 
who has declared himself ready to back up the former 
If this 
phrase is conceived in the broad spirit which was the 


Opposition “in all things beneficial to Ireland.” 
guiding star of Mr. Cosgrave’s own administration, Mr. de 
Valera may be satisfied that there will be the minimum 
of pettiness in the opposition of Cumann na nGaedheal. 
On the other hand, if Mr. de Valera is swung off his 
fect by the undercurrent of the prejudices of his own 
party or runs hot-headed into the channels dictated by 
the more impetuous of his followers, he may find himse!f 


hard put to keep his head above water. Labour may be 


relied upon to oppose any measures which wiil materially 
raise the cost of living and so may checkmate his Tari‘f 
moves. The abolition of the Oath of Allegiance would 
automatically do away with Ireland’s right to Dominion 
Preference for her exports and reiief from double taxation 
for her nationals. England is Ireland’s only considerable 
customer for her agricultural produce, and Mr. de Valera 
might well find his idealistic game not worth the candle. 
Guided by caution, there is no reason, however, why his 
administration should immediately founder. It 
the interests of Ireland that she should not have to rely 
for security on the counsels of a single party. 


is in 


This is her 
hour of trial. Mr. de Valera has shown himself a coura- 
geous and energetic leader of his party : this is his oppor- 
tunity to prove himself a fit man to be entrusted with the 
leadership of his country. 
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Empire Air Routes 
The Need for a Vigorous Policy 


N the course of a month Great Britain will know 
definitely whether she may continue to take her air 
mails to India along the northern coast of the Persian 
Gulf, or whether she must organize a less convenient and 
longer route on the southern side. She has long con- 
templated carrying her service beyond India towards 
Australia, but is no nearer doing so than she was after 
the last Imperial Conference. The newly opened service 
to the Cape has begun with a series of misfortunes, and 
at one time three of the acroplanes allotted to the 
southern half of the Africa route were out of commission. 


New aeroplanes were recently put into use cast of 


Cairo, and a crop of technical troubles led to some dis- 
location of the India service, so that Imperial Airways 
suffered much criticism. 

Earlier in the year, when the first part of the Africa 
service between Cairo and the Great Lakes was started, 
there were similar misfortunes, and the Crown Colonies 
in Kast Africa cried out, as other Empire Powers have 
done more recently, for a surer return on the subsidies 
they were providing. Within the last month traders in 
India and Burma have complained at their exclusion 
from the system of air mail services. ‘The Indian Govern- 
ment, at first obstinately opposed to the operation of mail 
services in India by an Imperial Company, has since 
decided that it cannot undertake the duty itself and has 
handed it over to the charitable efforts of the Delhi 
Flying Club in the north and of a business house in 
Sombay. Meanwhile the revolt of the business com- 
munity has begun. The Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of India and Burma recently passed a resolution 
asking for the establishment of air mail services to link 
up Rangoon with the main routes and demanding in 
default the right to use the services of other nations 
passing over the same territory. 

The outery from Rangoon rests on the soundest of 
foundations, for that port has the poorest system of 
communications with Europe, and while the British 
Empire delays in supplying the air service it needs, 
Dutch and French machines pass regularly along the 
route, debarred by agreement from handling mail traflie 
within the British Empire. The Dutch machines have 
been flying on beyond Rangoon to the Dutch Kast Indies 
for a year. The French service to Indo-China is nearly 
six months old. Imperial Airways have been operating 
the India reute for three years, and their service still 
ends at. Karachi. 

The development of Empire routes, it will be seen, is 
full of difficulties. The diflieuities fall generally under 
the three main heads—national exclusiveness, scarcity 
of funds, and operational misfortune (to use a mild term), 
The present position of India, as the result of intense 
nationalism, has been shown. A still more remarkable 
ease is that of Italy, which, in the first place, refused to 
allow Great Britain to operate a seaplane route from 
Genoa to Naples, and while prescribing a land route by 
way of Chiasso, Milan, Rimini and Brindisi, obtained in 
return the right to use Great Britain, Gibraltar, Cyprus, 
Aden, Haifa, British Somaliland, and the Sudan for her 
own services. It would be idle to suppose that the land 
route through Italy was acceptable to Imperial Airways, 
They bad no land acroplanes available to operate it, 
though their seaplanes were actually working on the sea 
route which they had to abandon, and one result of the 
agreement is that British air mails, instead of being 
flown across Europe, are carried by rail between Paris 


and Brindisi. Italy, having made so good a Dargain, 
still reserves the right to repudiate the agreement shoulj 
this prove necessary in order to defend Italian air interests 
abroad. 

Persia appears at the moment to be pursuing a-simila 
policy. She has been diflicult ever since air mails wey 
introduced. Aeroplanes have been held up at. Persigy 
stations. On one occasion a mail machine, in whieh 
British Under-Secretary of State for Air travelled ag , 
passenger, was delayed for some time, while minor 
Persian oflicials disputed the adequacy of certain of the 
passengers’ papers. The Foreign Office has clearly 
given way in several of the negotiations concerning ait 
transport, and, allowing its anxiety to secure a par- 
ticular route to become unduly apparent, has aceepted 
bad bargains. In this matter it was, of course, handi- 
capped by the knowledge that no aircraft suitable fo; 
alternative routes were available, and the recent decision 
of the Air Ministry to serap the big flying-boat, intended 
for use on an all-red route through the Mediterranean 
has not improved the bargaining power of the Foreign 
Office. Financial stringency is responsible for this, as itis 
forthe failure of India to make a move and of Australia 
to agree to help subsidize an Imperial air mail service, 

On the operational side, Imperial Airways have been 
bound too rigidly to the plan of combining the passenger 
and mail services. The foundation of their business is 
the mail service in respect of which subsidies are given, 
These subsidies have been taken as a means of encouraging 
the habit of air travel. The passenger fares are much 
below those which could be shown to be economic if there 
were no mails to help cover the running costs. This policy 
has led to the further temptation to adopt the big-capacity 
flying unit, and so to save operating costs on engines and 
personnel, 

The four-engined modern aeroplane may carry nearly 
twice the load of the older three-engined machine, though 
every individual engine is roughly of the same _ power, 
So, instead of buying a large fleet) of medium-sized 
machines, Imperial Airways have bought a small fleet of 
big ones, Replacement has also lagged behind the 


‘ operational needs of the company. It is not unfair to 


say that Imperial Airways have never had a reasonable 
reserve of aircraft. At the present time their position 
is most. difficult, and they will continue to be short oi 
aeroplanes until the Atalantas are delivered at the end 
of the summer. « 

Imperial Airways might well have given more attention 
to mails. There is only one section of their long routes 
on which passenger tratlic has been big enough to justify 
the passenger accommodation provided, and_ that is 
between Cairo and Kisumu, where no alternative means 
of land communication exists. Elsewhere mails have 
been the paying item, and concentration on the carriage 
of mails would have meant equipping the company with 
a much bigger number of aeroplanes, and the provision 
of a bigger pool of reserve machines for use in emer 
gencies. But the fault does not rest wholly with Imperial 
Airways. The Air Ministry has made itself responsible 
for the development of new types of aeroplane, and has 
only just given an order for a fast mail machine, The 
Post Office has not sought speed and has been slow 
in adapting its great organization to the encouragement 
of air mails. The Foreign Office in its negotiations with 
foreign Powers has generally accepted meekly the hall 
lout as being better than no bread. 
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British air services may be placed on a sound basis 
y the adoption of a v igorous policy by all the four 
mainly concerned with them. Imperial 
Airways has a share rapital of £500,000. The expendi- 
on big machines already in use or on order represents 


only b 


than half that sum has been accumulated from revenue 
and might be devoted to the acquisition of more if 
gnaller machines. The Air Ministry might undertake 
the preparation of alternative routes, particularly to the 
East, so that the Koneign. Office might have a freer hand. 


This would involve the development of long-range flying- 
boats. It might also involve the establishment of small 
military posts to guard air stations on the Arabian coast. 

On the flying side British aviation compares well with 
that of any other nation. The 
maintenance is highly  ctlicient. Administration, in 
which the Foreign Office, Air Ministry, Post Oflice and 
Imperial Airways are concerned, needs a wider outlook 
and more vigorous spirit. Firm lines of development must 
be laid down, and preparations 
allowed to wait. as they have hitherto, for public demand. 


system of aeroplane 


must no longer be 


Escape and Prayer 


By F. 


JN moments of conflict or sudden death, the finger of 

Fate can generally be seen pointing one way, and 
no other: afterwards we are compelled to admit that 
the thing had to happen as it did. 

For instance, on June 28th, 1914, only an _ extra- 
ordinary chain of circumstances led to a consumptive 
youth firing the shot that mobilized twenty-five million 
men. The Archduke’s car happened to take a wrong 
tuning in Serajevo ; Princep happened to be standing 
at that corner (and not at the place that he had originally 
chosen); an aide-de-camp who hoped to shield Franz- 
Ferdinand with his body in case of an attempt on his 
life happened to be on the wrong side of the car; and, 
finally, Princep happened to hit his mark. 

Many such examples of destiny come to mind, and if 
the ways of Providence seem sometimes dark, we must 
remember that we can never know the whole 
Personally J am sure that direct Divine intervention 
frequently occurs in the small as in the great affairs of 
life, and I know several men, whose paths have been 
more adventurous than mine, who would agree with me. 

Captains Johnston and Yearsley, who wrote a remark- 
able book about a splendid adventure (Four-Fifty Miles 
to Freedom), end their tale on this note: “*‘ Our escape 
from armed villagers; our discovery of wells in the 
desert, of grain in an abandoned farmhouse, and of 
water (which just lasted out our stay) in the ruined 
wells on the coast ; and finally, the timely reappearance 
of the motor-tug with all the essential supplies for the 


story. 


sea voyage-—any one of these facts, taken alone, might 
possibly be called luck or a happy coincidence ; taken 


in conjunction with one another, however, they compel 
the admission that the escape of our party was due to 
a Higher Power.” 

Iam sure that this is true, however unfashionable it 
may be to-day to ascribe good fortune to the Deity. 
Those who put their trust in God have also faith in them- 
selves: which it is that works miracles is an academic 
question. The miracles oceur. The story that follows is 
the incidents may seem trivial now, 
but to me at the time they were of some importance. 

In September, 1918, Sir Robert Paul and I were in 
the Ministry of War prison in Constantinople. He had 
I once: we were both closely 
‘captors as the blackest 
of black sheep. No one had ever escaped from that 
gloomy fortress since it had been built six hundred years 
great iron fences, 
and its situation in the heart of the most Moslem quarter 
of Stamboul made it seem absurd to hope that we should 


ago: its many sentries, massive walls, 


be able to clude the v igilance of the Turks once more. Yet 
> one evening when we were taking our daily hour of exercise 


in the garden, under the eyes of six sentries with loaded and 
‘came to both of us the certainty 
that we would be free before nightfall ; and we were. 


Yrats-Brown. 
\Thisis the second of a series of articles, describing his war-time experiences in Turkey, by Major F. 


Yeats-Brown, author of Bengal Lancer.) 


Our confidence not founded on prayer alonc. 


God helps those who help themselves, and we had 
helped ourselves to everything within reach of our 


was 


powers of bribery or sleight of hand. We had both 
purchased several fathoms of rope by separate and 
barefaced intrigues, and a fez apiece: the rope was 


wound round our waists under our shabby civilian suits, 
and the fezzes were under 
We each had a plan of the city and a forged passport. 
I had stolen a knife restaurant, and Robin had 
£300 sewn into the lining of his jacket. Once 
from prison we knew a dozen places where we might 


folded away our waistcoats, 
from a 
away 


hide. But how were we to clude the sentries? We 
had two plans, and although both failed, we were still 
conlident. That is where Providence intervened . . 

Our first move was to vo to the far side of the little 


garden (say twenty yards from our cells) and pretend to 


be admiring the view from there: while doing this we 


edged behind a bush so that the sentries, who were 
chatting together in a group, did not have us in their 


sight for a few moments. We had discussed, long and 


anxiously, the width of the spacing of the garden railings, 


and the height of the drop into the street below. Now 
we tested these grave matters. The railings were 


little wider than our heads (therefore our bodies could 
follow), but on looking down we were disgusted to find 
a precipice half as high as St. Pauls Cathedral. 
Our idea had been to make our ropes fast, stroll round 
the 
then slip through the bars 
When the sentries missed us they 
think of looking in that particular spot. 
between us only feet of 
have been left dangling in 
practising their marksmanship on us from above. 
to-night, at foiled 
perhaps, later, we might tear a blanket 
But we 
it was to squeeze 
climb along outside 
adjoining wall where a cornice and moulding gave us a 
foothold and handhold, and finally back into the 
prison. ‘There direct 
thence; but in the main would be 
from our special sentries, entertaining 
possibilities lay open to us. We to bluff 
our way past the guard at the main gate with our forged 
passports. Or better, we might 
the Headquarter Staff garage, 
limits, and start General’s Mereédés. In it we 
would drive away comfortably to the frontier. Nothing 


about 


garden once or twice to reassure our guardians, 


and slide away to freedom. 


would not necessarily 

Alas, we had 
that we would 
Turks 


I’on 


sixty rope, so 


mid-air with six 


least, we were in this direction : 
into strips. 

also long premeditated : 
then 


acTOSS ali 


had an alternative, 


through the railings as before, 
them above the precipice, 
main 


square of the Was no way out 


square we away 
and various 
might be able 
find a German car in 
which was within prison 


up some 


seemed impossible to us that night. 

The six lazy 
three groups, all of them on the far 
looking at some Greck clerks going 


strolling about in 
side of the garden, 


restaurant 


sentries were now 


into a 
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near the entrance gate—looking at them rather sadly, 
I think, for the clerks were arriving for a square meal, 
a thing they had not had themselves for many months, 
subsisting as they did on barley-bread and olives. 

Robin Paul put his hand through the rails. Next 
instant I forced my flinching flesh through another 
aperture, anticipating a bullet in my behind. 


Silence. Safety. We were on the right side of the 
railings. The sentries conversed together, believing us still 


to be engaged upon our insensate English pastime of walk- 
ing. The sun had almost set, and twilight favoured us. 

Ten yards we had to climb before we reached the 
sheltering wall, but the sentries, miraculously, looked 
the other way. Then, after a moment’s pause for breath, 
we clambered rapidly towards liberty—as we thought. 

But it was not to be. The wall had a window in it 
which we had not been able to sce from the garden, 
and at this window sat three men, discussing a lobster 
and a bottle. One of them waved his hand towards the 
sunset, which was indeed magnificent. To have inter- 
posed ourselves between them and the view would have 
been madness: equally impossible was it for us to 
remain as we were, like wingless flies on a wall, for in a 
few moments at most the sentries would infallibly notice 
our absence. 

It was not pleasant, clinging to that ledge, with three 
enemies in front, six behind, and a precipice below. 
We crawled back sadly, but rapidly, and I confess that 
my faith deserted me for a moment. I felt sure that 
we would be shot as we returned to prison. 

We weren't. Our luck held. The sentries had been 
valled by the sergeant, who was ‘at our prison door, 
asking where we were. While their backs were turned, 
we climbed through the railings unobserved, and con- 
tinued our walk as if nothing had happened. 

*“Haidé, effendim—time to go in,” said the sergeant 
as we strolled by him. We used to give him cigarettes 
and tins of food; and only that morning I had 


——<—— 


presented him with some Colman’s mustard, adyisi, 
him to take a tablespoonful every morning in hot Watery 
a cure for indigestion: poor man, he trusted me too mug, 

We pleaded for another five minutes in the ego} P 
the evening, and he consented, turning away to play 
with a black cat. , 

Instantly, spontancously, severally, our brain-way 
came. We would mix with the Greek clerks who wer 
leaving the garden after their supper, and pass out of Prison 
with them. That was all we had to do—all we did, 

There was a patch of deep shadow near the restaurant, 
made by a magnolia bush. Here we discarded gy 
European hats and drew out our fezzes : without furthe 
disguise we were passable imitations of Greeks. My hai 
and moustache had been dyed black when I had pass 
through the streets as a mechanic, and the dye had not 
yet worked out. Robin had a natural faculty fy 
impersonation. 

We strolled very, very slowly to the gate. Each cle 
was supposed to produce a pass, and be checked out by 
the sentry. But the sentry merely leaned against the 
gatepost and let the stream flow by. We went with the 
flood tide: a tide that led to fortune. 

To quicken our pace was an almost irresistible impulse, 
but our difficulties were only half over: every gate of 
the main square, where we now were, was closely watched, 
and a battalion of Turks was barracked in the square itself 

I have no space to describe our subsequent. move. 
ments. There was nothing very remarkable about 
them, except that we climbed over some railings facing 
a crowded street without attracting any attention, 
True, it was then getting dark. 

Was this escape a minor miracle? I think it was 
For days we had schemed and hoped. We had mad 
two plans, and tried to execute one of them. We had 
failed. But something inside us had spoken. “Let 
there be light,” said the Deity: there was light: the 
path lay clear. 


Studies in Sanctity 


[We propose to publish during the next few weeks a series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and different 


manners exercised a transforming influence on the life of their day. 


Next week Miss Alice Curtayne will write on St. Catherine of Siena) 


VI.—St. Thomas Aquinas (1225—1274) 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


lage difficulty of dealing with St. Thomas Aquinas 
4. iin this brief article is the difficulty of selecting that 
aspect of a many-sided mind which will best suggest its 
size or scale. Because of the massive body which carried 
his massive brain, he was called “ The Ox”; but any 
attempt to boil down such a brain into tabloid literature 
passes all possible jokes about an ox in a teacup. He was 
one of the two or three giants; one of the two or three 
greatest men who ever lived; and I should never be 
surprised if he turned out, quite apart from sanctity, to 
be the greatest of all. Another way of putting the 
problem is to say that the proportion alters according to 
what other men we are at the moment classing him with 
or pitting him against. We do not get the scale until we 
come to the few men in history who can be his rivals. 
Thus, to begin with, we may compare him with the 
common life of his time ; and tell the story of his adven- 
tures among his contemporaries. In this alone he shed a 
light on history, apart from the light he shed on philo- 
sophy. He was born in high station, related to the 
Imperial house, the son of a great noble of Aquino, not 
far from Naples, and, when he expressed a wish to be a 
monk, it is typical of the time that everything was made 
smooth for him—up to a point. A great gentleman could 
be decorously admitted into the now ancient routine of 


the Benedictines ;_ like a squire’s younger son becoming: 
parson. But the world had just been shaken by a religiow 
revolution, and strange feet were on all the highways, 
And when young Thomas insisted on becoming a Domini 
‘an—that is a wandering and begging friar—his brothes 
pursued him, kidnapped him and shut him up in a gaol 
It was as if the squire’s son had become a gipsy or a Com 
munist. However, he managed to become a friar; and 
the favourite pupil of the great Albertus Magnus st 
Cologne. He afterwards proceeded to Paris, and was 
prominent in defending the new mendicant orders at the 
Sorbonne and elsewhere. From this he passed to thé 
great. central controversy on Averroes and Aristotle ; it 
effect to the great reconciliation of Christian faith and 
Pagan philosophy. His external life was prodigious) 
preoccupied with these things. He was a big, burly, 
baldish man, patient and good-natured, but given tt 
blank trances of absence of mind. When dining with 5 
Louis, the French King, he fell into a brown study and 
suddenly smote the table with a mighty fist, saying! 
‘And that will settle the Manichees!” The Kinz, with 
his fine irony of innocence, sent a secretary to take dow! 
the line of argument, lest it be forgotten. 

Then he could be compared with other saints or thee 
logians, as mystic rather than dogmatic, For he wa 
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like a sensible man, a mystic in private and a philosopher 
in public. He had “ religious experience ” all right ; but 
he did not, in the modern manner, ask other people to 
yeason from his experience. He only asked them to 
‘season from their own experience, His experiences in- 
cluded well-attested cases of levitation in ecstasy ; and 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to him, comforting him 
with the welcome news that he would never be a Bishop. 
Similarly, we might compare the Thomist scheme with 
others, touching on the points in which Scotus or Bona- 
yentura differed from it. There is no space for such dis- 
tinctions here, beyond the general one ; that St. Thomas 
tends at least relatively to the rational; the others to 
the mystic; we might almost say the romantic. In any 
case, there was certainly never a greater theologian, and 
‘probably. never a greater saint. But saying that he 
was greater than Albertus or Scotus; even saying 
that he was greater than Dominic or Francis, would 
not (in the sense needed here) even hint at how great 
he was. 

To understand his importance, we must pit him against 
the two or three alternative cosmic ereeds: he is the 
whole Christian intellect speaking to Paganism or to 
Pessimism. He is arguing across the ages with Plato or 
with Buddha ; and he has the best of the argument. His 
mind was so broad, and its balance so beautiful, that to 
suggest it would be to discuss a million things. But per- 
haps the best simplification is this. St. Thomas con- 
fronts other creeds of good and evil, without at all denying 
evil, with a theory of two levels of good. The super- 
natural order is the supreme good, as for any Eastern 
mystic; but the natural order is good ; as solidly good as 
itis for any man in the street. That is what “ settles the 
Manichees.”” Faith is higher than reason; but reason 
is higher than anything else, and has supreme rights 
in its own domain. That is where it anticipates and 
answers the anti-rational ery of Luther and the rest ; as 
a highly Pagan poet said to me: “ The Reformation 
happened because people hadn’t the brains to understand 
Aquinas.” The Church is more immortally important 
than the State ; but the State has its rights, for all that. 
This Christian duality had always been implicit, as in 
Christ’s distinction between God and Caesar, or the dog- 
matie distinction between the natures of Christ. But St. 
Thomas has the glory of having seized this double thread 
as the clue to a thousand things ; and thereby created the 
only ereed in which the saints can be sane. It presents 
itself chiefly, perhaps, to the modern world as the only 
ereed in which the poets can be sane. For there is nobody 
now to settle the Manichees ; and all culture is infected 
with a faint unclean sense that Nature and all things 
behind us and below us are bad; that there is only praise 
to the highbrow in the height. St. Thomas exalted God 
without lowering Man; he exalted Man without lowering 
Nature. 
terra viventium; a land of the living, His philosophy, 
like his theology, is that of common sense. He does not 
torture the brain with desperate attempts to explain 
existence by explaining it away. ‘The first steps of his 
mind are the first steps of any honest mind; just as the 
first virtues of his creed could be those of any honest 
peasant. For he, who combined so many things, com- 
bined also intellectual subtlety and spiritual simplicity ; 
and the priest who attended the deathbed of this Titan 
of intellectual energy, whose brain had torn up the roots 
of the world and pierced every star and split every straw 
in the whole universe of thought and even of scepticism, 
said that in listening to the dying man’s confession, he 


Therefore, he made a cosmos of common sense; 


fancied suddenly that he was listening to the first con- 


fession of a child of five. 


The Week at Westminster 


TPXHE week in Parliament has been less lively, but it has 
#  scen the Import Duties Bill take what will probably 
be its final shape. Criticism has concentrated on two 
points—the first the proposed Tariff Committee and the 
second the character of the list of duty-free articles. 
The House, as a whole, does not appear to have studied 
the machinery of tariffs, but it has betrayed some 
anxiety concerning the composition and functions of a 
Committee which wiil supplant it as the originator of 
indirect taxation. Mr. Chamberlain explained that the 
Chairman would be neither a Civil Servant nor an 
industrialist nor a trade unionist—and one can only hope 
that this does not mean a-reduetio ad absurdum. 
while there can be no doubt what the Committee is 
designed to do. As a first step it will have to draw up a 
list of selective duties largely by rule-of-thumb methods. 
As a second step it will have to revise on scientific lines 
this rough-and-ready system. 


ican- 


There was some little trouble on Monday upon a 
Liberal amendment to make Imperial Preference con- 
ditional upon the actual grant of reciprocity by the 
Dominions. Major Nathan was made by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas to appear a Little Englander, but this was 
unjust to him. The debate served a useful purpose in 
showing how much the success of the Bill depends on the 
success of the Ottawa Conference, and though Mr. Thomas 
was doubtless right in preferring to wait until that 
Conference before asking the Dominions what they 
will do, he made it clear that he intended to ask for genuine 
fiscal reciprocify. Major Lloyd George again 
pleased the House in making a ease displeasing to most 
members, but his point of criticism that the Bill looks 
too much to the Empire and too little to foreign countries 
was premature. The inclusion of foreign countries in 
the ambit of a British Customs Union is a specific 
ambition of the Bill. 

The House reached the free list on ‘Tuesday, having 
already shown its attitude on Monday by decisively 
rejecting a Protectionist amendment to delete the clause 
allowing free into shipbuilding yards, 
Mr. Chamberlain announced a large number of additions 
to the list, mostly articles which are the raw materials 
of important industries. But he refused to take anything 
out of the list, and the heavily advertised agitation in 
favour of taxing meat secured only forty-four supporters. 
This is one more proof that the bulk of the House, though 
determined on tariffs as an insurance policy against 
perils similar to those of 1931, will not consent willingly 
to raise either the costs of production or the cost of 


once 


materials 


living. ‘The free list is, of course, purely experimental. 
Both Houses have had brief discussions of the situation 
at Shanghai. Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon were 
both scrupulously neutral, but both reflected the amaze- 
‘ment with which the development of Japanese action 
has been witnessed. The difference between them and 
Mr. Lansbury has been shown to be a difference of form 
rather than substance, for all recoil from any British 
participation in a war and all are anxious to restore the 
shaken authority of the League of Nations. Sir John 
gave full weight alike to the original provocation by the 
Chinese of the Japanese and to the unreasoning violence 
of the measures taken by the Japanese to secure redress ; 
and his view that the League is an instrument of concilia- 
tion rather than of coercion found an echo in all hearts, 
The proper paraphrase of his speech is that the League 
should start again to arrive at a decision whose impar- 
tiality will be beyond dispute, and founded upon the 
report of the Lytton Commission, Cusros, 
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Feet In The Air 


By J. B. Morton. 
PPX excitement over the Far-Eastern crisis has 

- resulted in the relegation to an obscure corner of 
news of a startling revolution that is taking place in our 
midst as I write these words. People all over the country 
are beginning to stand on their heads. 

The bare statement looks fantastic, but any one can 
observe for himself the truth of it. A nervous beginning, 
in bedroom or study, followed perhaps by a lesson or 
two, has ended in exhibitions at street corners and in 
public places. The movement appears to have been 
started by a beauty-specialist, who advised his clients to 
stand on their heads for so many hours each day. His 
theory was that pale people would be the first to benefit 
from the treatment, since when the blood rushed to their 
heads, they would acquire the complexion of red roses. 
Furthermore, a gentleman who called himself a digestion 
expert. wrote a pamphlet in which he proved by statistics, 
by algebra, by history, by astrology, by palmistry and 
by the cards that the digestive system cannot fail to 
benefit by a reversal of the normal practice. He even 
to demonstrate that men have better 
digestions than women because they can more conveniently 


went so far as 
stand on their heads at a given moment : which, he said, 
was an incentive to women to abandon feminine costume. 

The campaign has made rapid progress. The day 
after a watchmaker in the town of Leicester had publicly 
stood on his head outside the leading hotel in the place, 
an evening class was organized. The watchmaker was 
interviewed, and said that owing to his excitement he 
was unable to decide which way up things really were. 
He said that the experience had taught him that there was 
more than one way of looking at the world, and that there 
might, after all, be a great deal to be said for the fellow 
who preferred to see everything upside down. 

Krom all over England came reports of the new attitude, 
and town councils and other bodies had to make regu- 
lations forbidding wornmen to follow the fashion anywhere 
In the 
market-place of a Hampshire town, over a hundred men 
stood on their heads during one evening, for a quarter of 
an hour, many of them exchanging cheery remarks with 


but in the privacy of their own apartments. 


their neighbours, and all confessing that they had become 
aware of a new aspect of affairs. One young boy who 
toppled over was so horrified when he stood once more 
upon his feet, that he begged to be helped back to the 
alternative stance, and it was only his mother’s threats 
that prevented him from spending the greater part of the 
night on his head in the open air. 

Great excitement greeted the news that a Devonshire 
policeman had actually succeeded in walking a few 
paces on his head. He complained afterwards of headache 
and noises in his ears, but his daring example was soon 
followed. And now the whole question of adapting police- 
helmets to the new requirements is to be discussed. In 
spite of this, experts do not think it probable that the 
new habit will ever be very largely adopted for purposes 
of locomotion. “It is,” as a well-known psychologist 
said the other day, “ the static quality of the thing that is 
important. Perfect stillness attunes the mind to the 
unexpected task which the eyes are called upon to perform. 
The shock of strangeness must be allowed to wear off, 
before any violent movement is attempted. There will 
be plenty of time later for speed records and for tests of 
endurance. Whether the head will ever entirely supersede 
the fect is a problem that only future years can solve. 
Bat it is not impossible that when the vigour of the body 
is transferred to and centred in the head. the brains may 


——— 


be simultaneously transferred to the feet. The day my 
come when too much brain-work will give a man a fox, 
ache, and when a tight hat will produce corns op th 
head. The real difficulty to be faced lies in the inconty, 
vertible fact that while the feet are dual, the head j 
single; and the new problems of balance, which my 
inevitably arise, may tend to affect the body itself, 4, 
present, however, the movement is in its infaney. 

The spectacle of a gentleman in evening dress stanginy 
on his head in the stalls, at a fashionable first night, y, 
received with mixed feelings. The older and more qq, 
servative among the distinguished audience held that yg 
only was this an offence against the proprieties, but thy 
it was, further, a slight upon the efforts of the Manag. 
ment to entertain its patrons. It was too much in th 
nature, said they, of a counter-attraction ; a kind ¢ 
music-hall turn in the auditorium. The younger people 
on the other hand, joined in with laughter, and mop 
than one said that the play didn’t make any sense whic). 
ever way you looked at it. ‘T'wo nights later the Stay 
retaliated, when the leading man made a short spec) 
while standing on his head. 

Only yesterday morning, I notice, the traffic was helf 
up by a deputation of men on their way to Downin 
Street to present a petition. They asked to be allowed 
to stand on their heads in Hyde Park for purposes ¢ 
propaganda. At lunch-time, on the same day, the gues 
at a restaurant in Piccadilly were amazed to see a publi 


figure, erect as a pillar, upside down in the middle of thf 


dining-room floor. Respectful waiters skirted to right 
and left of him, and there was much laughter when om 
of this year’s debutantes, with whom he was lunching 
approached and persuaded him to adopt a position mor 
customary in such surroundings. 

To-day’s paper contains an alarming account of a clash 
between hatters and bootmakers in the Haymarket. The 
bootmakers complained that the hatters had stolen thei 
trade, but the hatters retorted that since all eyes wer 
now on the feet, it was up to the bootmakers to produc 
very beautiful boots, with gaily-coloured soles. It i 
thought that this is likely to result in an outbreak ¢ 





red and yellow and green boots, which will bring a we! 
come splash of colour to our drab streets. Tailors ar, 
of course, considering the whole question of pockets 
In future they may be purely ornamental, since everything 


would be bound to fall out of them, so long as _peopkf 


changed capriciously from one position to the other. 
Hairdressers regard the new fashion with approval 
Any man who stands on his head a good deal will neei 
frequent shampooing, and all that goes with it, and mor 
than one scientist is of opinion that nature will see toi 
that man is provided, after a generation or two, with 
protective covering. In other words, our grandchildret 
may have thick manes of hair. ‘‘ In those days,” said 
famous biologist recently, “‘ our descendants will go to thi 
theatre to see an acrobat balance himself on his feet.” 
Meanwhile, the habit has added a touch of comedy tt 
greetings in the street. It is not an uncommon sight to se 
a lady shaking a gentleman’s leg—although the mor 
common practice is for the gentleman, on being recognized 
to reverse his position at once, in order to spare the lady 
any embarrassment. For it is not easy for a lady to pre 


serve her dignity while addressing a gentleman whose fach 
- minute 


is down on the ground below her. If she looks him straight 


in the feet, she will appear discourteous. If she lies dow} 
full length, in order to see and hear him better, she wilf 


appear ridiculous. Yet all these details are nothing whet 


we consider the freedom which a new outlook wil! conleh 
Let us go forth witht 
govern 


upon us. The hour has struck. 


contidence, and turn everything. upside down, 
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On th Y best wishes go with the proposal to erect a statue The resignation of Mr. H. A. Roberts from the 
‘Onto M to Sir John Eliot somewhere in the Houses of Parlia- — secretaryship of the Cambridge Appointments Board, 
~s ment Icannot think why it has not beendonelong ago,for — after nearly thirty years of invaluable work, reminds 
a he was the true founder of the modern House of Commons — us of the new attitude of the Universities towards their 
It A | anditsonly genuine martyr. He died a prisoner in the Tower alumni. _ Cambridge was the pioneer, and similar 
aney."E for insisting on the privilege of Members of Parliament, organizations have now beca established in most 
indine andon the responsibility of Ministers to the representatives Universities. Formerly an alma mater gave her children 
ma of the people. It is not easy to admire whole-heartedly her blessing and turned them loose on the world, but 
© con the pedantrics of Pym and the Long Parliament, and now she strives to find a niche for them. The choice 
at | difficult not to sympathize with Cromwell’s iconoclasm, of a career for an educated man is now infinitely varied, 


E that ‘but about Eliot there can be no reservations. He is 
mage at his greatest, I think, in The Monarchy of Man, where 
n th i.e lays down the sovereignty of law. It was this creed — 


nd ‘what Hobbes, speaking of Sidney Godolphin, called 
cop, tear for the laws ”—which made common ground 
ey ‘among. the greater figures of the Civil War. 
which. : s 
Star: : a: ¥ is ; 
peer | Ithought I detected in a recent visit to the north of 
England a new hopefulness in the air, something which 
5 hel - could not _yet be justified by results, but a different 
whine i attitude of mind. | Optimism and pessimism constantly 
lowe change their definition. In normal times we are cynical 
50s about both ; we define an optimist as one who bears 
rusts with equanimity the misfortunes of others, and a 
mubl pessimist as one who lives with an optimist. In bad 
of th times optimism becomes only a modified pessimism. 
. — “In another year we shall be begging our bread,” says 
= the optimist. “From whom?” asks the pessimist, 
ching f But when the skies clear a little, pessimism becomes in 
Bi turn a more cautious optimism. 
* * * * 

‘cht The third volume of Mr. H. G. Wells’ trilogy, published 


The yesterday, is in many ways the most wonderful of the 


ther three, for it represents a more sustained effort of personal 
wen ‘alysis. It has all Mr. Wells’ foibles—his suspicion of 
oduef accepted reputations, his dislike of everything that is 


It ip Bot tidily efficient, and his contempt for the imponderables 


ak (fo tradition. But it has immense merits in its eager 
weg Curiosity, its candour, and a style of which the limpid 
san ellortless flow conceals a rare art. He is our only 
kets, § “D¢yelopaedist, and to_ be an encyelopaedist in these 
thinf Jays requires courage. It was easy enough for Aristotle 
eopk to take all knowledge for his province, and not very 


dificult for Diderot to attempt a conspectus of human 
ovalf tivities; but it is another matter nowadays, when 
fe specialization has been carried to such a pitch, and when 
mong *t the same time the frontiers of most subjects are in- 
top determinate. Mr. Wells is a great popular educator, 
for without such an occasional synoptic view we live in a 


he twilight. Any synthesis, however imperfect, is invalu- 
aidif *%e. Being a poet at heart he has done a poct’s work, 

o the * ° ? ” 

t.” He is severe on our Parliamentary institutions, par- 
ly tf ticularly on the physical defects of the House of 
ose— Commons. The Palace of Westminster he likens aptly 
mor to the result of an illegitimate union between a late 


ized? Gothic cathedral and a Flemish town hall; and he 
ladyf dwells lovingly on its manifold discomforts. These do 
pref tot decrease with time. Owing to the crowd in the 
faef Government lobby a division to-day takes nearly twenty 
aight Minutes, and Members still suffer from chilly tect and 
lowf hot heads. But would the shiny palace of Mr. Wells’ 
wilf fancy produce better results than we get from our 
vhenf untidy relic? The experience of other lands does noi 
mie Suggest this. It would appear that physical comfort 
with has not much to do with the efliciency of 


4 - 


> government, 





popular 


but he needs advice if he is not to be a misfit. The old 
professions, the Church, the Law and the Services, can 
look after themselves, but there is room for guidance 
in the many new scientific callings, and above all in 
commerce and industry. Most 
agreed that a University graduate has a real value if he 
culture with the right kind of 
As the number of University men 


business men are now 


crowns his general 
specialist’ training. 
in business increases, they should be able, with the 
assistance of the Appointments Boards, to blaze a trail 
between the University and the City. 

% x * * 

A well-known dramatic critic announced the other 
day that Shakespeare was beginning to pay again. 
ten years theatrical managers have been racking their 
brains to achieve this. We have had magnificent pro- 
the Reinhardt manner and earnest, high- 
thinking performances against blank curtains. We have 
had him in French, German, Italian (there was a notion 
that he might sound better in Italian), and in American. 
We have seen women in the great male parts, a negro as 
Othello, and Hamlet in plus fours. Now, invention 
being exhausted, managers have returned to the old 
tradition. Once more Hamlet takes the stage in rusty 
black of no particular period, the Capulets are allowed 
some dining-room furniture, and Julius Caesar dies in 


For 


duction in 


the high antique fashion familiar to our grandfathers. 
* x * * 
Carlyle said that history was best learned in a portrait 
The plea of the National Portrait Gallery for 
good drawings of living celebrities is timely and wise. 


gallery. 


[It is no longer the fashion for people to have their 
portraits painted and to present replicas to their friends, 
and the Gallery, whose aim is primarily historical, is 
faced with the risk of gaps in its records. A fund which 
would enable it to obtain drawings of contemporaries 
A drawing is often the 
for example, 


welcome security. 
truest likeness. Those. 
Richmond did of the members of Grillion’s Club seem to 


would be al 


which George 
me far the best pictorial ecord of the great figures of 
the later nineteenth century. 
: x 
One does not look for humour in a Disarmament 
Conference, but the present one at Geneva has produced 


one dry joke. M. Litvinoff, in commenting on the 
French proposal for an international bombing force 


under the League, pointed out that it was often hard 
to tell who was the aggressor in a dispute, and announced 
blancdly that he presumed thal both sides would be bombed, 
so that at all events the aggressor should not 
And there was comedy in the attendance of an Afghan 
delegation. When asked why they 


Afghanistan not being a member of the League, ¢ 


escape, 


were present, 


hey 
replied that they were suffering from a serious shortage 
of arms, that this was a Disarmament Conlerence, and 
they hoped, if it succeeded, that armaments might he 


going cheap, AUSPEX. 
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Art 
The Old. Testament and Mr. Epstein 

Tne fact that Mr. Jacob Epstein was shortly to hold an 
exhibition of drawings has not passed unnoticed, and Mr. 
Epstein, who contrary to popular belief is a serious artist, 
has been given a generous, if unenviable, amount of publicity 
well in advance of his exhibition. As usual, a certain section 
of the Press has seized on the oceasion, and the news that these 
new drawings were illustrations to the Old Testament has 
added a novel piquancy to the popular Fleet Street sport of 
baiting Epstein. ‘‘ Hands off the Bible, Mr. Epstein! You 
made bad jokes at our most sacred conception of motherhood 
in your abominable ‘ Genesis,’ but leave us our pretty Old 
Testament illusions!’ And so it goes on! Jacob Epstein is 
in many ways the greatest artist of his generation, and it is 
hardly to the credit of the country of his adoption that his 
work is either regarded as a bad joke or else openly reviled. 

The fifty-four illustrations to the Old Testament which 
are on view at the Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond Street, vary 
in quality and interest, but they make a memorable exhibition. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that they do not pretend to 
challenge comparison with those familiar oleographs of Biblical 
incidents which are still to be encountered on the walls of 
bedrooms in country inns. These drawings are extremely 
personal. Each is a synthesis of emotion intensely felt and 
graphically captured by the artist after contemplation of this 
or that incident. The best, naturally, are those in which the 
vision and the pictorial achievement are most closely unified. 
Song of Solomon—* Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners ? ”; Joaskh—‘* Joash was seven years old 
when he began to reign”; (he Hand of God; And God Blessed 
the Seventh Day; Adam naming the Beasts; and Babylon (both 
drawings) are among those which are most successful. 

A good many people will neither like Mr. Epstein’s drawings 
nor his interpretation of the Old Testament incidents, but 
they will be the losers in that they cannot share in the artist’s 
rare and sympathetic treatment. It would be an excellent 
idea that a selection, say twenty-five, of these drawings should 
be reproduced in book form. Davin FincuamM, 


The Age of Walnut 


A LOAN exhibition of very exceptional quality at 25 Park 
Lane illustrates “The Age of Walnut ”—or, to be precise; 


the period from the Restoration to the death of Queen Anne. 
The furniture is choice and varied, and includes famous pieces 
from the Hornby 
The pictures, though relatively few, are good examples of 
Lely, Kneller and Mignard, and include an excellent pertrait, 
“The Hon. John Russell,” by Dobson, Van Dyck’s English 
pupil. Lely’s * Louise de IKerouaille” from Althorp, and 
his *“* Graham of Claverhouse”’ are unusually attractive. 
There is a select show of English glass, including the tall 
engraved drinking-glass known as the “ Chesterfield flute,’ 
and a fine bowl made by Bishopp. The cases of pottery 
contain slipware of uneommen elegance, Lambeth ‘ Delft ” 
plates, tiles and dishes, and some of the far superior Bristol 
“Delft” ware of the same period, which shows strong French 
influence in the decoration. 

Walnut had replaced oak in the 
lending itself more happily to the new and gayer mode. The 
furniture is still substantial, but the elaborate carving, the 
cane chair-backs, the bright needlework or Soho tapestry 
cushions and the picturesque though rather clumsy lacquer 
adornments enliven it all. 


Castle collection, long since dispersed. 


seventeenth century, 


Card-tables covered with needle- 
work pictures show how the women of the period spent their 
time, and the well-upholstered chairs, ** day beds ”? and “* love 
seats * point to a developed sense of comfort and of the 
charms of society, which the “* Age of Oak” had not known. 
There is an abundance of mirrors, in gilt, silvered or lacquered 
frames, and many of them are charming; but nothing sur- 
passes in elegance a carved walnut toilet mirror of Queen 
Anne’s day, lent by Mr. Riley, whieh would hold its own in 
any interior. 

If the furniture is good, the silver is magnificent, rivalling, 
if not surpassing, the Charles II plate at the other loan exhibi- 


—— 


tion in Grosvenor Place. Many of the City Companies hay 
lent of their best, and other splendid pieces come from ge 
country houses or from the fine collections of Mr, W, 

Hearst, Sir Philip Sassoon and others. Two notable exhib 
belonged to Samuel Pepys—Sir Philip Sassoon’s wonder 
covered porringer, dated 1671, and the Clothworkers Cy, 
pany’s gilt rosewater dish and ewer, of about 1677, Th 
Mercers lend a gilt cup given them by the Bank of England y 
1694, and the Goldsmiths a marvellous salt-cellar with & crysty 
Lody that Pepys probably saw and described. Lord Speng 
lends two great ** pilgrim bottles,” to hold wine, which belongej 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and Mr. Hearst, among may 
superb picces, has a curious ** wax jack,”’ holding a large tape 
roll for sealing letters. The Royal Family are among th 
many lenders; the Queen contributes a very elaborate goj 
repeater with the arms of Queen Anne. The Royal Northen 
Hospital, on whose behalf the exhibition is held, ought y 
benefit largely, for it is seldom that such furniture and silyg 
are to be seen in such attractive surroundings. H, 


The Theatre 


“So Far and No Father.” By H. M. Harwood, 
At the Ambassadors Theatre. 


Witrn the cauldron of satire strange alliances are mai, 
Mr. Harwood’s latest play but one is an inconsequentid 
hotchpotch of good lines and bad jokes; it includes om 
scene which is in questionable taste; another, in_ itsd 
perhaps the most amusing of all, which bears no relation tp 
the rest of the plot and depends upon technical detail fr 
its foree. ‘The noses of convention and of heresy, of the 
extraordinary and the commonplace. are tweaked alike; 
and no explanations are given. Mr. Harwood claims Jaque’ 
privilege of liberty for his fooling ; but, although it may 


SB? 


a misconception of theatrical function to hope for anythin 


convincingly positive to be otfered, even ridicuie does not suffer 
by some semblance of unity. Mr. Harwood’s aim is too wide; 
before his quiver is exhausted half the shafts are leaden, 

With the ethics of introducing the graveyard to the stag 
we are not here concerned : suflice it to say that the treatment 
of this one was as undistinguished as, we are led to assume, 
were the lives of its respectable occupants. Faree, walking o 
the hot bricks of good taste, just managed to escape being 
burnt : it remained immune but unconvincing. 


Miss Mary Melbourne, a well-known actress fattening on thf 
triumphs of her provincial tour, is playing in Oldcastle, af 


manufacturing town in the North of England. Upon bet 
descend her two children, Victor and Virginia, who under the 
spur of social aspiration (and in Victor's case of an interest in 
genetics) demand a solution to the riddle of their paternity, 
But Miss Melbourne, who bas reasons of her own for wishing 
to maintain the secret which she has kept for twenty yean, 
replies that their dear father is dead and instructs her servant 
Sally to produce evidence of respectability in the form of4 
tombstone in the local cemetery. Unfortunately, however, 
as Victor and Virginia are paying filial homage at the grave 
of their departed parent (the late Ezra Sidebottom), the noble 
Alderman’s widow and son arrive on a similar mission and 
upset their newly-formed beliefs. The complications born o 
this meeting—with all their sidelights on the morals of the 


lamented Ezra, the abuse they project on to Miss Melbourne’ 


unsuspecting head, threats of libel actions and so on—ar 
only finally cleared up by the production in the last act d 
Miss Melbourne’s discarded husband, a gentleman who 


prolonged absence from the family circle has been caused byP 


the fact that he takes more interest in theory about the 
polygamy of the African native than in the practice of 
monogamy nearer home. 


Mr. Harwood has written a play more amusing, but les> 


successful, than is his wont. At times he is satirizing everyon 
else: at others he might be parodying himself. Without 





Miss Tempest it would probably have foundered. The polisi? 


and balance she gives to the part of Mary Melbourne redee 


the less disciplined portions of the play from absurdity anf 
Mr. Graham Browne coll 
plaisantly presents her ethnological husband and, disguisel 


accentuate the more restrained. 


witha beard and the name of ** Hermann Grou,” gives emphasis 
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ies hay to a delightful but inconsequent incident as Sergius Bortsch. 

mete Miss Margaret Scudamore made a dexterously gloomy figure of 
W.R the widow Sidebottom and Mr. Robert Andrews was effective 
exhibit as Vietor Melbourne. If it were possible for a play to be 

onderfij constructed solely of amusing fragments and good lines, this 
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one would be judged a success. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 










Correspondence 


A Letter from an Indian Moderate 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 
Sm,—The rapid march of political events in India since the 
close of the second session of the Round Table Conference 
renders it desirable to form an opinion upon the probable 
effects of the present policy on the relations between the 
Government and the people, and the prospects of that 


i friendly co-operation which is essential to the success of 


constitutional reform. An appreciation of the situation as 
it strikes a comparatively detached observer of the Liberal 
Party may possibly be a useful contribution to the formation 
of such an opinion. 

The reports of the proceedings which ended the Conference 
have been received in India with feelings of subdued enthusi- 
asm, combined with a considerable measure of disappoint- 


W004, 


made, 
enti @ ment. It was satisfactory to learn that the Government 
les of would not be content with mere general declarations, but 


itse{ were determined to proceed with the work of framing the 
It was also gratifying to learn that it 





tion pg new Constitution. 
ail fg was not intended to deal with the constitutional changes 
of th piecemeal by the introduction of provincial autonomy in 
alike; J advance of the grant of responsibility in the centre. It was 
Jaques also reassuring to learn that the communal deadlock would 
nay bf not be allowed to shelve the framing of the new Constitution, 
thing and that in the event of the continued inability of the com- 
t suflee munities to reach a settlement by agreement, the Govern. 
wide;—F ment were prepared to adopt a temporary solution of the 
den, question. If there are some grounds for encouragement in 
- stage the proceedings of the Conference, there are other features 
‘tment of a disquieting character. It is noticeable that the political 
ssume | aspects of the question of defence other than those of a con- 
ing mf stitutional character were not raised at all in a meeting of a 
bei f committee of defence. No advance has been made with 
‘E regard to the policy of the Indianization of the Army, and, 
onthp for aught we know, the consummation may be put off to 
stle, af fifty, or even a hundred years. The defection of some of the 
nm he— Princes from the principle of federation is an ominous feature 
er thf Which points to a shelving of the principle of central responsi- 
rest inf bility on the plea that the condition upon which it was made 
rnity,f to hang had not been fulfilled. It is also suspected that this 
ishinef ‘defection may have been due to political influences in Britain 
veal and in India. It is further believed that the stiffness in the 
vant attitude of important minorities and the formation of the 
1 ofgp outrageous “ minorities pact’ might have been promoted 
veve,f by the reactionary politicians in England as well as by the 
grave bungling of Mr. Gandhi. 
noble But whatever may have been the public utterances of 
» ald— Mr. Gandhi in England, those who have had opportunities of 
mioff talking to him are of opinion that he was sincerely anxious 
f the to avoid the revival of the civil disebedience movement. His 
imes— hands, however, have been forced by his colleagues and 
—anf followers of the Congress Working Committee, who have 
ict off endeavoured to present him with a fait accompli by starting 
vhogf ®no-rent campaign in the United Provinces before his arrival. 
-dbyf That the situation in the United Provinces called for special 
t thep legislation and emergency powers must be admitted. That 
e off Similar measures were called for in the North-West Frontier 
Provinees by the activities of the Red Shirts is the impression 
| les— produced by the communiqués issued by the Government. 
yon ‘The terrorist movement in Bengal might also have required 
thout exceptional legislation. But whether the situation in these 
lish Provinces called for measures of such a drastic character is 
deem ®nother question. It is unfortunate that Mr. Gandhi's 


anf tequest for an interview with the Viceroy should have been 


com upled with threats of the revival of civil disobedience. 
use But it may be said in favour of Mr. Gandhi that he was appre- 
hast hensive of arrest at any time, and that he could not therefore 


put off his instructions to his followers. It has also to be 
remembered that, like the British politicians, Mr. Gandhi 
has to save his face, and that if he had unconditionally over- 
ruled his working committee he might have lost his hold 
upon his followers. Whatever might have been the tone of 
Mr. Gandhi's request for an interview, it is generally held in 
India that it was a most ill-advised step on the part of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to have refused the interview and the 
opportunity thus afforded for explanation. It is quite 
possible, if not probable, that the interview might not have 
affected the subsequent course of events one way or the 
other. But it is believed that there was a possibility, not to 
be lightly thrown away by the Viceroy, of Mr. Gandhi being 
convinced of the necessity for the special legislation and the 
advisability of withdrawing the civil disobedience movement. 
The Government would not have suffered any loss of prestige 
by granting an interview, and would have put Mr. Gandhi 
in the wrong. The refusal of the Viceroy to grant the 
interview has therefore been deeply deplored by Indian 
opinion. 

Various ordinances have been issued in quick succession 
and they have been applied not merely to Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province, but to all 
the other provinces of India also. It is impossible to go 
in detail into the provisions of these ordinances. Suffice 
it to say that they practically amount to martial law and 
that if the people have any freedom, it is only by sufferance 
of the executive. The provisions are sweeping and the 
penalties severe. The of the ordinances to all 
provinces amounts to an acknowledgement of the widespread 
influence of the Congress and the hold it has acquired among 
the people. The offer of military help which has been received 
by the Government from some Indian Princes points to the 
alarmist view which has been taken by the Government of 
the present situation and which has probably inspired measures 
of such draconian severity. If the ordinances are sweeping 
and draconian, the manner in which they are enforced is 
also calculated to estrange the sympathy of the public. 
The sentences imposed upon persons accused of trivial offences 
almost invariably reach the maximum limit of the law and 
suggest executive instructions to that effect. There is no 
proportion between the nature of the offence and amount of 
the punishment. The violence used by the police in dis- 
persing crowds or towards offenders is considered to be 
far in excess of the requirements of the situation. The 
severity of the repressive measures and the method of their 
enforcement can only have one effect: instead of winning 
popular support to the cause of law and order, they are 
alienating the good will of the people and promoting feelings 
of sullen discontent, especially at a time of terrible economic 
depression, when people are disposed to throw the blame on 
the Government for all the ills they suffer from. Far from 
losing prestige, Mr. Gandhi is bound to rise in popular favour 
and receive worship from the masses. 


extension 


It is sincerely to be hoped that means may be found for 
terminating the struggle which can only lead to a pyrrhie 
victory for the Government. It was a most ill-advised step 
on the part of the Congress Working Committee to have 
precipitated a crisis and forced a struggle in which they are 
bound to suffer a physical defeat, a result which cannot 
enhance their own prestige or move the Government to a 
more conciliatory attitude. It is equally necessary for the 
Government to realize that the spirit of nationalism which 
has been aroused can only be kept under, and not extinguished, 
by rigorous repression, and that excessive severity will 
defeat its own object and sap their moral authority. The 
Government have demonstrated their strength and their 
ability to apply the screw with the utmost pressure. It remains 
for them to give unmistakeable proof of their desire to 
accelerate responsible government. The adhesion of the 
Indian States should not be treated as a sine qua non to 
central responsibility, and an early time limit should be 
fixed for the Indianization of the Army. Every step should 
be taken that could convince the people of the prospects of 
speedy attainment of Dominion Status, and the exercise 
of undue severity must be promptly checked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. S. Srvaswamy AryveEr, 

Mylapore. 
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A Letter from Cockaigne 


I.—The League of Nations 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,— 1 have always been in favour of the League of Nations ; 
that is to say, as an idea, Nobody wants another war; or, 
rather, no one feels that it would pay to go to war, because 
war is so horribly expensive nowadays, and it is quite im- 
possible to get vour money back in the form of reparations. 
Besides, quite a lot of people remember the last War. What 
I do not like is the way they set about putting this magnificent 
idea into practice, or, rather, into words. The League people 
say that if a member goes to war with another member-—at 
any rate without leave--everybody has got to go to war with 
the offender. That does not sound to me very logical, when 
all the members have forsworn war. Also, I am prepared to 
bet that, when it comes to the point, the members will not do 
anything of the kind. They would be very foolish if they did. 
Well, what I mean is that I cannot think it a very good thing 
that nations should actually be encouraged to regard treaties 
as scraps of paper, especially when they have gone so far as 
to call this particular treaty a solemn league and covenant. 

As T always say, the idea is magnificent. So is disarmament, 
although that would put a lot of people out of work. The 
trouble there is that disarmament would be quite all right if we 
were perfectly sure that we should never want arms. What 
they want to do is to say that no one should keep an automatic, 
but they would be wiser to start at the other end and make 
perfectly certain that there shall be no burglars. A lot of 
people would be very glad if they had no rates to pay for the 
police, but if you start by abolishing the police, the wrong 
sort of people would be the most pleased. That is just the 
trouble. The proper way to stop war would be to shoot all 
the troublesome people who are likely to start fighting ; but 
J am afraid that would be a little difficult. 

Of course, if you really think it out, there is no sense in war 
as at present conducted. Ifa nation goes to war and. beats the 
enemy, it gets what it can in the way of reparations, and the 
beaten nation has just to wait till it sees a chance of getting 
a bit of its own back. That does no good. The victor cannot 
get territory nowadays because the territory it wants is full 
of enemy peoples, and the League of Nations does not hold 
with that sort of thing. If you are logical, the only sort of 
war that can be justified is the kind that Saul waged with the 
Amalekites. It was not very pleasant perhaps, but it settled 
the Amalekite problem definitely. If the Allies had settled 
Germany in the same manner, it would have been intelligible 
at all events, and 1 am quite sure that other nations would 
think twice about going to war if total abolition was a cer- 
tainty for the beaten side. 

The fact is that we have ceased to be natural about war. It 
is not fair, either. Natural man starts with his fists, or a stone 
or a stick that comes handy. The man with the biggest club 
wins, and that is quite according to Darwin. The whole thing 
went wrong when some miserable pygmy took to a sling or a 
bow and arrows. Of course the giants went under, as they 
were the largest targets. Mowadays a savage with a rifle can 
kill the most civilized white man, if only he shoots first. Well, 
if that is the survival of the fittest, something is radically 
wrong with our ideas of civilization. 

As far as I can see, the whole thing was started in the wrong 
way. Iftwo children are fighting over an apple and hurt each 
other, you have to intervene. If you let the winner keep the 
apple you show your approval of war; whereas, the only 
sensible thing to do is to smack them both and take away the 
apple ; that is, if you want them to realize that fighting does 
not pay. It was sheer lunacy to make the Treaty of Versailles 
and the League of Nations on the top of it. That was not 
teaching nations that war does not pay. It would have been 
different if everybody had been compelled to furnish heavy 
security for keeping the peace and to put it into an inter- 
national bank, to be forfeited if anyone broke the rules after- 

yards. The bank, too, could have done the reparations 
business as well, and that would have saved no end of trouble. 
If, for example, every nation had to put the cover for its paper 
money into the pool, there would be no further fear of war, 
for nobody would risk that by playing the fool. Besides, it 


—<——— 
is absurd to make rules about punishing the aggressor, fy 
anyone knows that in every quarrel it is always the Other 
fellow who began it. The quarrelling is the offence that 
matters, not the cause ; otherwise, what is the use of a court 
of international justice ? A League that could say you Will 
be fined heavily if you dare to talk about fighting would be of 
some use. As it is, the thing seems pretty hopeless, T dar 
say the various members all meant it when they signed, by 
the arrangement gave them all the chance of saying that ¢, 
cumstances alter cases. After all, the whole show can bk 
upset by anyone. For example, the poor old League depen 
for its existence on the good will and good faith of all sorts ¢ 
queer nations, including a lot which are non-Christian ang 
oriental. Well, no one with any sense or experience woul 
bet their oldest hat on that—barring, of course, statesmen 
I an, Sir, &c., 

Your CoRRESPONDENT IN Cockaicyg, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specraror,” Freervary 257TH, 1832. 
THe Freer PRISON. 

A disturbance took place early on Sunday morning in the Fle¢ 
Prison, between the son of a noble earl and two captains, his agg. 
ciates, who, after a powerful resistance, were seized, and conveyed 
by the officers of the prison to the strong-room for the night, wher 
they remained several hours, making a hideous noise: at length, 
by means of an iron bedstead placed in the room, which they broks 
to pieces, they forced the locks of the doors, broke all the windows, 
and destroyed the brick and stone work, and got out and sought 
refuge in one of their rooms. In the morning, the Warden ordered 
them to be reconveyed to the strong-room, to remain until they mads 
a proper concession for their conduct, and paid for the damage they 
had done. 

A Supposep Love CHarmM. 

At the village of Lavendon, Bucks, on Wednesday week, som 
females, with a view to the performance of a supposed love-charm, 
procured a cat, and attempted to sever the head from the body ; but 
owing to the inexpertness of its executioners, the poor animal 
It was pursued and retaken, and its heart, while yet 
warm, “ taken out and roasted in a candle.” One of the parties was 
a married woman.—Northampton Mercury. [What is the school: 
master about ? or—which is a question as germane to the matter— 
What is the clergyman of Lavendon about ? Are they both abroad !] 


escaped, 


Two Unpublished Fragments by 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


I. 
Who are you ? 
What I cannot express with human language 
Nor thou with thought accept. What do you see? 
A wild, old creature. 
An old man? Know then, 
Across the flaming orifice of hell 
Passes, as through a magic lamp its glass, 
A frozen ocean, on whose midst is graven 
The wrizled, grey resemblance of a man, 
Who lived his centuries before the clouds 
Had stolen the first drop of the broad flood ; 
And the reflection of that antique form, 
Ruddy and firm when Hell cheers up and blazes, 
Pale, when it falls, or darkened by the passing 
Of fiends between it and the limning fires, 
Now, at this midnight moment, dyes the sight 
Of some distrusting youth, and, with a voice 
Strayed from a sleeper’s tongue, seems _likest: mic, 
Speaks just as I do —— 
What do you mean ? 
That IT am Adain-gotten, 
A soul and skeleton in a flesh-doublet ; 
What else ? Dost think that I could be this sliade ? 
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II. 

Whereby the king and beggar all lie down 
On straw or purple-tissue, are but bones 
And air and blood, equal to one another 
And to the unborn and buried : so we go 
Placing ourselves among the unconceived 
And the old ghosts, wantonly, smilingly, 
For sleep is fair and warm... 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


T'he length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on * News of the Weel-.’—Ed. Spectator. | 


“LAND AND LIFE” 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sin,—I agree with your reviewer of Land and Life that Mr. 
Blundell who has seemed to champion a wheat policy and 
] who have criticized it may not beso far apart as some might 
believe. 

We are now agreed (1) that the “subsidy” to be given to 
wheat growers under the Quota should be temporary (i.¢., 
have a definite end) ; (2) that farmers who cannot grow wheat 
without subsidy in a normal world ought to change over to 
other branches; and (3) that these farmers should receive 
money to help them in this change over. Can we go a step 
further and see how our objective can best be carried out ? 

If the subsidy is to terminate within a reasonable period 
(which we will call @ years) we must avoid finding ourselves 
saddled, at the end of these x years, with many farmers unable 
to grow wheat at less than say 45s., but for whom Parliament 
may have made it possible to grow wheat at such a price. 

This predicament can be avoided if Parliament, at the 
very outset, arranges for a reduction of the guaranteed 
price at regular, stated intervals whilst the aw years are running 
out. In this way by the end of the a years the guaranteed 
price should have been sealed down to say 40s. or 88s. (unless, 
of course, world prices have risen above this). This grading 
down (which Mr. Blundell supports in principle) would ensure 
that when the 2 years had run out the only farmers growing 
wheat would be those who could do so without subsidy. 

The alternative is to have a flat rate price throughout the 
emergency period—that is to say that the 45s. guaranteed 
price should be paid year by year throughout the a years, 
Under this alternative Parliament would find it difficult to 
stop the subsidy if the world price had not risen approximately 
10 45s. There would be many farmers who had been tempted 
by Parliament to grow wheat and who could not do so eat less 
than this figure. Almost irresistible pressure would be 
brought to bear upon M.P.s to continue the subsidy. The 
sugar beet experiment has taught us the real danger of this. 
Under this alternative our ‘* temporary ” subsidy would in 
fact become 2a “ permanent” one. 

But 
another step which we can take to prevent this predicament 
We ought to help farmers to change over. 


besides scaling down the guaranteed price there is 


arising, 

If we reduce the guaranteed price annually the public will 
he spending less on the Quota. Why not carmark the money 
so saved and give it as grants or credit facilities to those 
jarmers who want to get new equipment (fencing, buildings, 
water, fruit trees, &e.) for their changed operations ? This 
would be better than trying to finance the change over through 
the Quota, A farmer would find it hard to finance his change 
over on his Quota money, 7.e., to lay down his land to grass, 
to plant fruit trees, &e., whilst he was being paid to grow wheat 
on this land.—I am, Sir, &e., 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. ASTOR, 

THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL 
| To the Editor of the Seec7raronr.] 

I do not think that the danger to which Mr. Heard 
alludes, namely, that juries might decline to convict, would 
be likely to arise in connexion with the scheme which I have 
outlined. Under the old criminal law death was the penalty 
for many quite trivial offences, and juries frequently acquitted 
a prisoner because they felt that the punishment did not fit 
the crime, 


Sir, 


In my sketch I carefully refrained from specifying the pre- 
cise number of serious offences which would entail the final 
warning by the judge ; nor did I enumerate the offences them- 
selves. Those points could safely be left to the Departmental 
Committee now sitting, as might also the question whether a 
prisoner who has disregarded the final warning and has com- 
mitted another serious crime, should simply be hanged, or 
should be allowed to choose his own mode of “ euthanasia.” 

The Baumes Law in New York State, by which four succes- 


sive convictions for felony entail imprisonment for life, is 

much too severe, and so defeats itself; nor is any provision 

made in it for the solemn judicial warning, which, so far as I 

am aware, is the only original feature in my proposal.—I am, 

Sir, &e., RoBert GLADSTONE. 
9 Bluecoat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. 


THE TARIFF 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In your article on the Tariff, in your issue of February 
13th, you state: “The increase of exports is the real aim 
towards which we should strive, and tariffs do nothing to help 
us to reach it.” 

Any manufacturer knows that by whatever amount you can 
increase your turnover with a more assured market at home, 
you can correspondingly cheapen production to increase your 
exports abroad. 

As Sir Robert Horne, in his recent speech in support of the 
Second Reading of the Imports Bill in the House of Commoiis, 
has so pertinently put it: ‘ So far from a tariff destroying or 
doing harm to our export trade, it formed an excellent basis 
for that trade. It was on the certainty of the home market 
that one built up the best export trade, and it was by such a 
method that Germany has been able not only to approach our 
figures, but to outdistance us in the export market.’—I am, 
Sir, &¢., Ropr. Goupik. 

Tandlehiil, Milliken Park, Renfrewshire. 


RENT REBATES 
[To the Editor of the Sercraronr.]} 

Sirn,—Mr. Townroe’s letter, published in the Spectator of 
February 15th, may mislead your readers into believing that 
I advocate the immediate application of the Kensington 
Housing Trust’s rebate system to the entire population now 
housed on the estates of the London County Council and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. Actually, all that I suggest 
is that this rebate system should be temporarily and experi- 
mentally adopted in respect of any blocks of municipal 
dwellings that may be erected in London in the next few years. 

The rent rebate systems in the three 
mentioned in Mr. Townroe’s last paragraph have not the 


force in estates 


remotest resemblance to the Kensington system ; and there is 
believe that the * 
experienced there according to his penuliimate 


no reason to 


diilieulties ” 


insuperable administrative 


, 


paragraph woult be experienced under the Kensington system. 
Nor can I beiicve that there would be any real difficulty in 
finding honorary workers with administrative experience to 
undertake selection of tenants and assessment of rebates for 
all houses likely to be built by London local authorities in the 
near future. 
committee of two or three would easily do this work for foriy 


On my own experience [I would say that a sub- 


1ew dwellings per week, once the prescribed forms of applica- 
tion had been properly filled in and the referencing work such 
as is now done by the L.C.C. staff had been completed. As 
for tenants’ objections, these in my experience are readily 
withdrawn, if met by careful and sympathetic explanations. 

Tie Kensington rebate system is only one of a series of 
correlated changes of housing policy which I have sugevested 
with the object of bringing suitable accommodation within 
the reach of the poorer working-class families. It is 
emergency measure, to mect an admitted crisis ; and it could 
easily be suspended or abandoned after the erisis has passed. 
Under present housing policies municipal authorities, however 
willing, are unable to rescue these poorer families from the 
grievously overcrowded and insanitary conditions in which 
they now seem to be condemned to remain for an indefinite 
period. My suggestions have been set out in a note which | 
am sending to the Minister of Health and the London County 
Council, and which I will gladly show to anyone genuinely 
interested in the London housing problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Cathcart Road, S.W.10. James P. Orr. 
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{To the Editor of the SpecTstor:]} 

Sim,—In his letter to you published on February 13th, Mr. 
Townroe asks if any reader can say where, besides Cambridge, 
Welwyn and Banbury, rent rebates have been adopted. The 
Family Endowment Society is engaged in collecting such 
information. Lincoln now has a scheme in being by which a 
sliding rent is charged worked out on weekly income and size 
of family, and the Society has heard of other schemes under 
consideration. Abatement of rent on account of child depen- 
dency is too valuable a solution of the Slum problem to be 
lightly set aside because it presents some difficulties in 
working. 

During the War the fact that two neighbours whose husbands 
were serving in the Army drew Separation allowances varying 
according to the number of the children caused no difficulty, 
either in ascertainment of the facts, or in jealousy between the 
wives. Children’s Rent Rebates present very similar con- 
The working woman is an essentially reasonable 
person, and once she realized that differentiation was based 
on clearly defined need, and not on whim or favouritism, 
she would be the first to co-operate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Famiiy Endowment Societi, CATurERINE IT, MARSHALL. 

52 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


ditions. 


THE TRAFFIC IN TRADITION 
[To the Editor of the Sepecravor.] 

Sm,—Will you please allow me space for a comment on your 
paragraph in your issue of February 6th (page 167) on 
the sale of Lord Lothian’s library in New York? I do not 
desire to defend the Death Duties or to express anything but 
sympathy for Lord Lothian in his having to divest himself of 
hooks which he would much rather, doubtless, have retained. 
But the transference of his treasures to the United States has 
another and more consoling aspect which is often forgotten. 

There is in the United States a widely diffused sentiment 
for England and for ways and things English. The treasures 
from this country that are so eagerly sought after by Americans 
are not necessarily, or mostly, sought from mean motives. 
These English treasures serve to affiliate many Americans to 
England and to make them sharers in the English tradition, 

May I disagree with the suggestion of your remark that at 
any rate the comforting sum of £103.000 was realized by the 
sale? The money, in my view, is the least important item in 
the transaction. The gain in sentiment is infinitely more to 
the purpose. 

It is only good sense and sympathy, and good polities as 
well, to recognize that the Blickling treasures will now help, 
in their measure, to draw together the two greatest branches 
of the English-speaking world. ‘The more such things we 
send across the Atlantic the better.-—_I am, Sir, &ce., 

Joun Murray, 

University College, Exeter. 


FAMILY LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 
Readers of the Spectator have to thank you for the 
brilliant article in last week’s issue by Rose Macaulay on 
what she describes as “ this monstrous wen on the face of 
civilization called family life.” 

The mass of evidence which she brings forward against this 
institution is formidable. It ranges from the Garden of 
Eden and Olympus through Hebrew, Greek and Roman 
history to Shakespeare. 

This evidence at first sight seems overwhelming. Perhaps 
there may be something to say on the other side, were it 
only the assertion of George Eliot that the Almighty’s intention 
in making families was that the members of them might be 
as rude to each other as they liked without its mattering-— 
surely a great boon, and a privilege which members of families 
exercise cheerfully. That the writer of the article shared 
this privilege we are not told ; but it is clear that the testimony 
of history and mythology have been too much for her optimism. 
Whereas earlier in the article she pleads for ‘a fuller, more 
patiently sympathetic enquiry into this great trouble. ... 
For nc cure is possible without careful diagnosis of the symptoms 
of the disease,” in her last sentence all hope of cure is gone. 
** Inserutable and irresistible this family will pursue its wild 


SiR, 


——_—___ 
<<, 


and headlong course until the earth on which it Functigg 
runs itself down... Poignant words. Probably no ONE hyy 
enjoyed Miss Macaulay’s jeu d’esprit more than herself, 


C9 +I ah, 
Sir, &c., 


ONE OF A LARGE FAMILY. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION 


Feb! 
— 
euriZ 


in the I 
virtue of 


> able men 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] p Sin, In 
Sin,—-May I, as an old schoolmaster, express my pleasure g agrees : 
seeing the support which you have given to the views of consump 
Headmaster of Eton upon the pronunciation of Latin? 4 * 7) 
does not, I think, greatly matter how Latin is pronoun impen® 
Modern scholars do not, even if they are spiritualists, agin & Sa 


to converse with the ancients in Latin; nor do they, whe 
they meet, even if they belong to different nations, conyery 
in Latin. The really important point is that Latin should} 
learnt by as many people as possible in the educated clagg g 
the English speaking world. But the new pronunciation g 
Latin, like the Greck type, produces upon many parents’ ming 
the effect of making them feel that Latin is a terribly difficy) 
language, and that their boys may spend their school lives mop 
usefully upon other subjects than upon Latin. It cuts off tlh 
English words from the corresponding Latin words. It pr. 
vents the use of Latin in familiar quotations which are eagijy 
understood, Even to-day such common pbrases as prima faci, 
celeris paribus and vice versa are never spoken in the new pr. 
nunciation, ‘The Westminster Play, as you yourself sugges, 
would not long survive the substitution of the new for the ol 
pronunciation. It is much to be hoped then that the schod. 
masters and other persons who are interested in education wil 
concentrate their efforts upon facilitating the study of Latin 
and so ensuring as wide a diffusion as possible of Latin as, 
subject of study.—I am, Sir, &e., J. E. C. WeExinoy, 
The Deanery, Durham. 


DRINKING IMPERIALLY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—In his article entitled ** Drinking Imperially ” in your 
issue of February 6th, Mr. Morton Shand has conimittel 
the following offences. He says, “tas imitations, Empin 
Wines bear no of resemblance to the world-famous 
European growths they claim to ape.’ Empire wines 
not attempt to imitate. He refers to ** borrowed, not to say 
spurious plumage of those vainglorious labels.” — This i 
merely insulting to the producers and merchants of the great 
Empire wine industries. ‘* Empire Wines are rammed dow 
our throats not as wines grown at the other end of the earth.. 
but as full-fledged Burgundies, Hocks or Chablis, whieh wi 
know to be a lie.’ No, Mr. Shand, the lie is in your phrase 
logy. 

Ife smiles at some Australian names which he says at 
* protesquely and mendaciously coupled to the description 
Burgundy and Hock.” This is an inexactitude. The typ 
words burgundy, hock, claret and so forth are always proudly 
used by the Empire merchants in conjunction with the tith 
of origin to describe what without the use of these words 
could not be simply described. The place-names Médot 
and Bourgogne are used in France, but not the Englisi 
type words claret and burgundy. Is it apeing France to cal 
a wine Australian claret ? Is it grotesque and mendaciow> 
to refer to South African burgundy ? 

Canada sends Cheddar cheese to this country and Bath 
buns have become almost universal. The words Cheddath 
and the description “ Bath,” as referred to buns, have nlp 
been criticized, yet the universal use may be equally cor 
demned. “ Burgundy” is the only combination of lettesp 
in the English language that can indicate to the consume 
the particular character of the wine. 

Since the Empire wine industries have become serio 
competitors with France in these markets, the use of the wouh 
“ burgundy * seems to be the chief avenue of attack. MP 
family has even been accused by French growers in all seriou 
ness of adopting the name ‘ Burgoyne” for purposes “lf 
competitive trading. 

Mr. Shand refers to Algeria and Tunisia as selling their wines 
under their native names. Do they to any extent? Ik 


sort 





should have pointed out that the principal business of thet y 
two outposts of France is to ship their wines, young an 
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eurized, to France so that they may become incorporated 
in the production of the Médoc and Bourgogne and, by 
| virtue of this marriage, take their names and become honour- 
members of a noble lineage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CUTHBERT BURGOYNE. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


F gin, In his interesting work, 4 Book on Wine, Mr. Shand 
» gorees that the best vintages of Europe are retained for home 
fa] 


eonsumption. The same may be said of Australia, and it 
jions such as he expressed in his article, ‘“ Drinking 
Imperially,” that have in the past disdained to give impartial 
judgement to the wines of the Empire. 

The names objected to by Mr. Shand are Anglicized and 
have probably become generic by usage of time. They were 


established in Australia upwards of a century ago by settlers, 


' British and Continental, who realized that there was no other 


. 


The prefix ** Australian * or ** South 


lifference in saying ‘* Australian Hock” or ‘* Hock—the 
produce of France.” 
Australia probably never will challenge those wonderful 


' and exquisite wines of Kurope, but it does challenge average 


quality wines and aspire to the higher vintages. After all, 
it is the average wines of a country which count with the 
cnsuming public.—f am, Sir, &e., 
85 Crutched Friars, 
London, B.C. 3. 


H. EK. LAFrer, 
Overseas Representative, 
Australian Wine Marketing Board. 
[NoTE, 
innext week's issue of the Spectator. 


Mr. Morton Shand will reply to our correspondents 
Kip. Spectator. | 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, “POETE LAWREATT ” 
{Vo the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir—In her review of the first volume of the Tercentenary 
Edition of Michael Drayton's works, Miss V. Sackville-West, 
referring to the “ verses... . made by Michaele Drayton 
Esquier Poett Lawreatt the night before hee dyed,” asks, 
“Why did Drayton describe himself as Poet Laureate, which he 
never was?” There is no evidence that Drayton ever so 
described himself. In the lines in which he dedicates his 
Owle (1604) to Sir Walter Aston, comparing himself to the owl, 
he writes : 
“The Wreathe is Tuye that ingirts our browes 
Wherein this Nights-bird harboreth all the day: 
We dare not looke at other Crowning Boughes, 

But leave the Lawrell unto them that may.” 

Ben Jonson is generally looked upon as the first poet 
laureate in Gur modern sense, although Sir William D°Avenant 
seems to have been the first to be officially appointed to the 
laureateship—in 1638. The title, however, was used much 
eatlier to indicate a poet of eminence. Chaucer himself 
applies it to Petrarch; and the Oxford Dictionary quotes 
from John Skelton in 1529 : 

“At Oxforth, the vniuersyte ... 
By hole consent of theyr senate, 
I was made poete lawreate.” 
Soon after the accession of James I, whether from royal neglect 
or from an actual rebuff, Drayton received a wound to his self- 
esteem which rankled to the end of his life. Even before 
Elizabeth’s death he had addressed a Sonnet to James, 
“ Of Kings a Poet, and the Pocts King ” ; 
and after James succeeded to the throne of England, Drayton 
hailed him in a “* gratulatorie Poem” in 1603 and, the year 
following, in ** A Paean Triumphall.”” But no royal recognition 
tame to Drayton from the Poets’ King. Instead, 
* He next my God in whom I put my trust 
Had left me troden lower then the dust.” 
In the lines published at the beginning of Drayton's Poems in 
1605, Thomas Greene thus sought to console him for the laurels 
that were denied him : 
“Thou shalt not crowned be with common Bayes, 
Because for thee it is a crowne too low, 
Appolloes tree can yeeld thee simple praise, 
It is too dull a vesture for thy brow; 
But with a wreathe of starres shalt thou be crown’d.” 

Yet in all his portraits Drayton is shown as crowned with 
laurel. Shakespeare's son-in-law, John Hall, too, in his case- 
book. of cures wrought. on his patients, now in the British 


Museum (Egerton MS. 2065), tells how he cured with a dose of 
syrup of violets ‘“ Mr. Drayton poeta laureatus” when 
suffering from a tertian ague. 

The Bodleian MS. (Ashmolean 38), which contains the 
“verses .... made By Michaell Drayton Esquier Poett 
Lawreatt the night before hee dyed ” is a typical commonplace 
book of the period, containing passages of prose or verse from 
2 variety of sources.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Boars Hill, B. H. NeEwDIicarr. 

SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] | 
Srr,—-After reading the article and correspondence on ‘* Should 
a Christian Fight for His Country ?”’ I cannot refrain from 
adding a pertinent comment from real life here in Japan. 

A Japanese Christian and his wife settled near a stone 
quarry where prisoners were employed, in order to befriend 
these men when they left the prison. One day an ex-prisoner 
came to live with them until suitable employment could be 
found for him. While the Christian—-Mr. H.—was out of the 
house, the ex-prisoner snatched up a kitchen knife, and, 
in order to obtain money, attacked Mrs. H., the Christian’s 
wife. He cut a deep gash in her arm and knocked her down. 
Her only response was to cry to God on his behalf. This 
nonplussed him. Just then Mr. H. returned home, and saw 
his wife’s plight and heard her unceasing prayer. He turned 
to the ex-prisoner, saying, ** There! You see she forgives 
you. You'd better hurry off and fetch the doctor to see to 
her arm.” The ex-prisoner went for the doctor, and became 
a changed character from that day. This, to my mind, is 
what Christ meant when He ** Resist not evil ’—not 
only for ourselves, but for cur loved ones too,—I am, Sir, &e., 

Osaka, Japan. A. S. Winns. 


said 


ST. COLUMBA AND ST. NINIAN 

[To the Editor of the Spxcrsror.]| 

—~As Lady MacDonald of the Isles protests, I should 
certainly have mentioned St. Ninian in my brief account of 
St. Columba’s transforming influence on Scotland. For, as 
Miss Underhill points out on another page of the same issue, 
* behind every Saint stands another Saint.” 

All honour to St. Ninian and his mission. Yet St. Columba’s 
labours were mainly those of a pioneer. St. Ninian died in 
A.D. 432, not long after the end of the Roman occupation ; 
and the subsequent invasion of Saxon hordes undid much of 
St. Ninian’s work, and many of his converts lapsed into 


Sir, 


paganism, though his church was never wiped out. Its 
scattered outposts did not greatly help St. Columba. 


Lady MacDonald mentions St. Columba’s visit to the King 
of the Picts, but she does not tell us what he found there ; 
namely, that King Brude’s Court was the centre of Druidical 
power in Scotland, his foster-father, teacher and chief adviser 
being Broichan, the Arch-Druid. It is in view of this and of 
many other points on which for lack of space L dare not 
enter that a mere Menzies ventures to differ from a MacDonald 
of the Isles and think it impossible to deseribe Christianity 
in Scotland as either “ 
St. Columba’s time. 
Pleshey, Chelmsford. 


GANDHI AND RUSKIN 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.| 
Sirn,— I have received from Mr. Gandhi a letter with reference 
to my book, Ruskin’s Guild of St. George, which was reviewed 
lately in your columns. I cannot afford to send Mr. Gandhi 
Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, for which he asks me, but I thought 
that perhaps one of your readers might like to send the volumes 
to him. The following is an extract from his letter, written 
from the Central Prison, Poona : 


* recognized ” befora 
Lucy MENZIEs, 


organized ” or 
Tam, Sir, &e., 


** The leisure I have in this prison enabled me te read the book 
(Ruskin’s Guild of St. George). Having been much influenced 
myself by Ruskin’s Unto this Last, T read your account of the 
Guild with deep interest. I write this moment to ask if you could 
kindly send me a collection of Ruskin’s writings in Fors 
Clavigera 7” 

Mr. Gandhi probably does not know that Ruskin’s writings in 
Fors Clavigera are contained in eight volumes.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cressington Park, Liverpool. Epiru Horr Scorr. 

{Mr. Gandhi's need is being supplied.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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“Spectator” Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS Only Yest 
Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. Tho name and address, or avert 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set THE } 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can bo returned. Prizes may be divided at the average 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The “judge reserves the many mo! 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’ s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered q f his con 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—-The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 0 ‘. also 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). It's ae 
resenthul 
Ped - ” \ Talentine ! Talentine ¢ . 
Competition No. 46 (Set py “ Duaut.”) St. Valentine! St. Valentine ! deal of hi 
: , Believe not men forget you, ti 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for an essay in not more than Though man and maid in forest glade but no 
250 words on Private Superstitions, Unknowing may have met you, sound ger 
aay ; Pi And passed you by, nor knew you nigh health, hi 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 29th, Though atl your flowers were springing, Feds 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of St. Valentine! St. Valentine! death : 
March 12th, 1932. Your name their bells were ringing. _ these so 
: . clues to f 
%: cen T Sr MoT. ” St. Valentine! St. Valentine ! q ‘ 
SE ARD. 7 : j Ti 
Competition No. 47 ( T BY C ) iver the wide world over, _ in Ame 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best six lines of verse When spring returns and lover yearns the see 
to complete either of the two fragments by Thom: His mistress to discover, Mr. Al 
“ p —— 4 . we — nts DV) 10Mas Would not his plaint provoke a saint telling th 
Lovell Beddoes, published on page 256. To pagan bow and arrow ? # 
Entries must be received not later than Mond Marcl ot. Sean Se. Seavert ee 
Meh 1 2. ’ ear paid ies ay, arcn J*rom Cupid will you borrow % end of th 
7th, 1932 The result of this competition will appear in our . Tir i ‘ 
issue of March 19th, 1932. KUDENCE, J stock-ma 


The result of Competition No. 


45 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 17 
A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
seventeenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
March 7th, 1932. Entries should be marked “ Limerick 
Nor a7. 

The result of the fifteenth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

{It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Report of Competition No. 44 


(Rerort anp Awarp sy “ DwvGti.”’) 
A rvnize of £2 2s. was offered for a new and original Song for 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Songs might be serious, sentimental, 
amusing or satirical, but might not exceed twenty-five lines 
of English verse. 

Saint Valentine’s Day has meant to most competitors a 
day on which early Victorian misses hoped for greetings 
in verse—with pierced hearts and frills of lace paper—in 
which * be mine ” was the rhyme to Valentine : 


* Dear Valentine ” Pa L. C. Streatfield], 
‘ Now fallen so lo 
You liave become a kind of Cupid, vulgar, 


too; 


Poor alae Re rotten and despised. 


One competitor presumed so far on the permission to be 
* amusing" as to call Saint Valentine ~* good old bean.” 


‘Tf he is kept awake overy night by owls, apes the starlings build 
his chi imaryt y, 1 hoy e he will realize that |} only cetting what he 
serves 
Several competitors, most notably C. M. S.; Eveline Collins, 


KR. Haines and Damon, remembered that Saint Valentine 
birds’ wedding Damon was particularly 
h a song made of three triolets. Joe tells what 
when : 


blesses the 
suc scene wit 
happened 


¥ 
aay, 


um were SIX ali | I Was bine hei 
a ballade which might 
an Envoy—though that 
and if the 


Aries writes 
it had had 
the word lencth! 
“a song. 


well have won a prize if 
would have put it beyond 


competition had not been for 


The Prize is awarded to Prudence, who is asked to send 
name and address. L. B. Hewitt and M. are Highly Com- 
inended, in addition to those already mentioned. 


THE WINNING SONG. 


Sone ror St. VALENTINE’S 
St. Valentine! St. Valen 
They say that men despise you, 


Day, 
' 





That nowadays we 
Nor stay to rec 
Dut all the while, 
And vows are given 
St. Valentine! St. 


yo our Ww ays 
you, 
when lovers smile 
and taken 
Valentine ! 


IZLE 


You are not yet iorsaken, 









he has ec 
of the p 
happenit 
and eco! 
i personal. 
but less 
[homme 
out in a 
backgrot 


Result of Limerick Competition No 
‘Put most popular subjects for Limericks this week wep 
Drinking Imperially, Organized Leisure in Italy, Voices x 
Geneva, Shanghai and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The entrig 
of J. P. Sloan, W. A. Rathkey, Dr. Norman Haire, H, ( 
Swingler, Miss M. Grifliths, Dorothy Sillar, A. HT. P. Humphrey, 
and G. W. Clarkson are commended ; and the prize is awarded 
to Commander J. L. Cather, Upmeads, Bexhill Old Tow, 
HUSSCX, 





tisement 

ipa Canara Maren ae 
THE WINNING ENTRY. orthodo: 
OrcanizepD Leisurr in Iraty (page 173). - and trut 

In Italia, Duce volente, at the be 

Si divertono colturalmente ; 1918-1 
Soltanto deploro Things | 

Ch’il De polavoro ng 

Yr a nulla, del" fare niente. were qu 

| Around Rome, by the Duce’s construing, conditio 
* Recreation’ means culture-pursuing : _ The fae’ 
It gives me small pleasure quadruy 
When Organized Leisure er wias 

Makes naught of my * sweet nothing doing.” J ce 

J. L. Carmen, B steat gc 
; 918 th 
Commended : p> 
I a “800 J 
4ETTER (page 182). ; 
ITER (page 182) Heights 
Sir James Marchant need make no apology out of « 
Yor writing on Christian Theology ; : 
3ut he’s off his own ground crowds 
And his views are unsound | over th 
On the ethics of State Birth Contrology. the pea 
Norman Haim. F domest 
A Srrcrator’s NOTEBOOK. of justi 
Dear Auspex,—lIt really is true Riots 
That ‘ cocktail’ is ugly as ‘flu, page s' 
ee = Os 9] : . 
But you simply can’t call and sti 
It if French, when w oc ‘ 
‘ Buy British” and say British, too! virtue. 
(Miss) M. Grorrrras. bershiy 
The | 
DrinxinG IMPERIALLY (pago 172). frivolor 
YP. M.S. says that wine-snob and dandy of a et 
Will rejoice Mey n they taste Nmpire brandy. 
‘To be eandid, oh Shand, 
The best drink in this land 

[li beats wine, any brand] is just shandy, 

Hy. ¢.& es 
iii poe The Li 
= sZETTER (page 183). — 

Oh, is ignorance sent just to test us ? 

1 was lacking a box of Swan Vestas, Lorp | 
It only Vd read © after | 
Of the chlorated thread, FT | 

ia’ , be tho 

T’d have known that an ordinary vest doos. : 

_ £& daughi 
J. P. Stoax. & 
: the be 


_—. & the lor 
» Chane 
© for ee 


Sir William Beach Thomas is away on holiday, and ts 
weekly article on Country Life will accordingly not 
resumed untii our issue of March 5th. 
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| happenings with which it was preoccupied.” 


' tiements, tunes, catchwords, and crazes. 


Things got bigger and better. 
' were quite new things ; but creation, like improvement, was 
conditioned by the soaring standards of material prosperity. 


_ The Life of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Earl St. Aldwyn). 
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Strange Interlude 


Only Yesterday. By Frederick Lewis Allen, (Harper’s. 12s. 6d.) 
que average American exists. He is more real than (say) the 
“average Englishman or the average Swiss ; _and there are 
many more of him, both actually and in relation to the total 
Hof his compatriots. It is therefore important to study him. 
"It is also possible to study him. As little conscious, as little 
‘resentful of publicity as a fish in an aquarium, he spends a great 
deal of his life in full view of the curious ; through the thick 
‘hut not invariably distorting glass of statistics we can get a 
cound general idea of what he is up to most of the time. His 
‘health, his vanity, and his religion : his life, his loves, and his 
death ; all his convictions, and even some of his doubts—to 
these and to many other factors in his development there are 
' dues to be fished out of a sea of statistics covering everything 
in America from the mileage of lipstick annually consumed to 
the number of bombs annually exploded. 
Mr. Allen uses his figures sparingly, but with effect. In 
telling the story * of what may in future be considered a dis- 
tinct era in American history : the eleven years between the 
end of the War with Germany (November 11th, 1918) and the 
 tock-market panic which culminated on November 138th, 1929,” 


| he has concentrated largely on charting ‘** the changing state 


of the public mind,” by reference to the ‘‘ sometimes trivial 
To the political 
and economic forces at work behind the scenes, and to the 


_ personalities who guided them, Mr. Allen gives due weight 


but less attention. The dominant figure on his canvas is 
Thomme moyen sensuel, the average American, and he stands 


out in amazingly just perspective against a garish composite 


background of headlines, fashion-plates, dust-covers, adver- 
Small beer to the 
orthodox historian: but it once had the powers intoxicate, 
and truth in not the least important of her guises is\to be found 


atthe bottom of that tankard. 


1918-1929 was an era of elaboration rather than of change. 
Sometimes, of course, there 


The fact that the number of private cars on the road nearly 


| quadrupled in ten years is a fair indication of the extent and 


the nature of national development. But in the shadow of the 
great god Prosperity innumerable lesser idols were set up. In 
1918 there was Victory. On the day that Armageddon ended 
“800 Barnard College girls snake-danced on Morningside 
Heights in New York,” 155 tons of ticker-tape were thr wn 


_ out of office windows, a girl sang the doxology before hushed 


crowds in Times Square, and the Kaiser was burnt in efligy all 
over the place. But the average American cold-shouldered 
the peacemakers at Versailles, being hag-ridden with his own 
domestic fears which foreshadowed, with a very small degree 
of justification, a Bolshevist Revolution in the United States. 


' Riots and infernal machines and lynchings were the * front 


page stuff” of 1919. Hysteria was nourished on rumours 
and stimulated by Jingoism. Intolerance became a national 
virtue. The Ku Klux Klan sold nearly four million mem- 
berships in five years. 

The Red scare died a tardy but a natural death. Issues more 
frivolous but no less ** red hot ” began to mark the dizzy peaks 
ofa convalescent country’s temperature chart. There were 


ephemeral booms in boxing, bathing beauties, Mah-jong, 
Couéism, and crossword puzzles. There were less transient 
slumps in corsets and morals and a sense of the value of 
privacy. Hero-worship flared and died, leaving only Lind- 
bergh permanently ensconced on the pedestal where he had 
succeeded football-players and pugilists. There were hys- 
terical outbursts of interest in grayer matters like the Harding 
scandals, the Evolution Trial af Dayton, and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. (When the English counterpart of this book 
comes to be written, I hope the author will not overlook that 
memorable occasion when The Times, in a kind of ecstasy of 
impartiality, reversed a precedence as hallowed as that of 
Swan over Edgar and referred in a headline to Vanzetti and 
Sacco). And then there was Prohibition which, while it 
beneficently lessened, dangerously redistributed the Demon 
Alcohol’s power, bringing another class and another sex under 
his mandate: so that what was once deplorable among your 
inferiors became de rigueur among your friends. 

It is fair to assume—though Mr. Allen does not specifically 
draw this implication—that the proportion of average Ameri- 
cans in the total population of the U.S.A. was all this time 
steadily increasing. Mass-production, rationalization, and the 
cult of efficiency were among the more obvious reasons for this ; 
the well-planned grooves in which every year more and more 
men spent their working day grew steadily more similar as they 
grew steadily more commodious. Concurrently, forces were at 
work in their private lives which stamped a paitern on their 
thoughts and canalized their fancies. There was the advent 
of the radio, * which was destined ultimately to alter the 
daily habits of Americans as profoundly as anything that 
the decade produced”; the rise of the tabloids, which 
** presented American life, not as a political and economic 
struggle, but as a three-ring circus of sport, crime, and sex ™ : 
and the spread of the * chain ” habit, and of the use of syndi- 
cated material among The number of news- 
papers dwindled as their circulations increased. From coast 
to coast editors relied on central organizations in New York 
to supply them with * features.” Fewer things were said, but 
they were said more loudly, more authoritatively, and to a 
wider public. The edges were being rubbed off individuality 
all round. 


newspapers. 


From the point of view of the general publie, Only Yeslerday 
is the most important book which has been written about 
America since Professor André Siegfried’s America Comes Of 
Alge. Itis a dispassionate, ironical account of the way in which 
she celebrated her majority : a picture of a people so whole- 
heartedly preoccupied with a succession of ramps, scares, fads, 
and stunts (all of them entirely irrelevant to anything of value 
in life) that they threatened to remain immutably callow. per- 
petually immature. During the last decade their march down 
the road to prosperity began to look less and less like a crusade, 
and more and more like a crocodile or queue. 
mics have called a halt ; rumours of a cul de sac run down the 
column. It seems that there must be an end for a time to the 
monotheistic cult of the Golden Calf, which threatened, as calt- 
love so often does, to turn its devotees into bores. Now 
there will be fewer niches for the parvenus, and perhaps more 
horizons for the pioneers. 


To-day econo- 


R. 2. FP, 


A Gteat Chancellor of the Exchequer 


By 
15s. each.) 


Lady Victoria Hicks-Beach. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 


Lorp Sr. ALDWYN died in 1916, at the age of seventy-eight, 
after half a century of active political labours, and it might 


_ be thought that the able and interesting memoir of him by his 
% 1 . . 
aaughter has no special relation to current problems. 


But 
the bock is in fact extremely opportune. It reminds us of 
the long and stubborn fight that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as 


Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1895 to 1902, had to make 
» for economy and modest armaments, and it shows that he 


achieved considerable success by his courage and strength of 


| character, though Mr. Chamberlain and most of his colleagues, 
the Conservative Party and the Press, were against him, 


Thirty-five years ago he was denouncing the naval and military 
experts to whose unceasing demands for fresh expenditurc 
Ministers, as he thought, were far too willing to yield. He and 
his chief, Lord Salisbury, viewed with distrust the active 
policy on which Mr. Chamberlain was bent in South Africa 
and elsewhere. Lord Salisbury wrote to him, in September, 
1901, in the last phase of the Boer War : 

‘ After the beginning of the year, when I[ saw how blindly the 
heads of our defensive departments surrendered themselves to the 
fatal guidance of their professional advisers, I realised that we were 
in face of a Jingo hurricane and were driving before it under bare 
poles.” 

The two elder statesmen, who had been together in the 
Disraeli Cabinet when Sir Bartle Frere, as High Commissioner 
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in South Africa, was taking a strong line with the’ Zulus and 
the Boers, were dubious of the wisdom of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
policy towards Mr. Kruger. They foresaw far more clearly 
than Mr. Chamberlain that a Boer War would be long and 
costly. The Colonial Secretary, writing two days before the 
Boer ultimatum, expressed his disbelief in a Boer offensive or 
in the possibility of a British reverse, and declared that the 
10,000 men from India would “ be quite a match for the 
Boers.” But his colleagues, whom he doubtless regarded as 
old-fashioned and mid-Victorian, were unfortunately right in 
discounting his optimism. That war ended the era of high 
prosperity and fow taxation, to which we may look back as 
a sort of half mythical Golden Age. Sir Michael in his earlier 
Budgets had to provide for no more than about £100,000,000 
of expenditure; the Income Tax was a few pence in the 
pound, and the Chancellor’s chief difficulty was to know how 
to pay off debt when Two and a Half per Cent. Consols stood 
at 110 and were rising. Even so, the Chancellor set his face 
against any increase of expenditure that could not be fully 
justified ; and he had his way. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was a typical Parliament man of 
the old school. As a landowner he regarded public services 
us a duty, whether in national or local affairs, and from 1864, 
when he first entered the House, to 1914-16, when as chairman 
of the joint-stock bankers’ committee he played an invaluable 
part in the financial reorganization necessitated by the out- 
break of war, he was continuously at work except when illness 
laid him aside. Disraeli made him Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 1874 and Colonial Secretary in 1878, and his moderation 
and good sense in both offices led to his becoming a valued 


———— 


colleague of Lord Salisbury in the Ministries of 1885, ; 
and 1895. The author recalls her father’s close friends; 
with Lord Randolph Churchill. The two men were 

unlike—the one very reserved and steady, the other Volati, 
and changeable to a degree—but they trusted one anothy 
and Lord Randolph lamented that Sir Michael was away i 
the country when he made his sudden and fatal decision 4, 
resign the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in December, 18%, 
having “ forgotten Goschen.”’ ** I should never have done it? 
he said afterwards, ** if Beach had been in London,” At thy 
time Sir Michael regarded his friend’s resignation as fatal t) 
the Government. ‘* We have lost the only man among oy. 
selves who, in my opinion, is capable of leading the House 
He himself had led the House in 1885, but he now Tremaine 
‘Chief Secretary at his chief's desire, though a few month 
Jater an affection of the eyes compelled him to retire in favou 
of Mr. Balfour. It was characteristic of him never to prey 
his claims to office but to throw his whole energies into any 
task that came his way. The author gives a very clear accoup 
of the development of the Tariff Reform split in the party 
from 1902 when Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael both retina 
from the Cabinet. And she deals concisely with the critiq 
dispute between the Asquith Ministry and the House ¢ 
Lords. In the autumn of 1909 Lord St. Aldwyn, as he haj 
become in 1905, was summoned to Windsor, and there found the 


King greatly concerned about the quarrel. ** The Archbishy f 


of Canterbury was also present and, with St. Aldwyn, was take 
aside for a conversation on the subject which His Majesy 
opened with the words: ‘ We are three wise men of Gothan 
We know that the Budget ought not to be thrown out?” 


Supernatural Religion 


The Word and the World. 
Christian Movement. 4s. net.) 
The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. By Abbé Anger. 
Translated by the Rev. J. J. Burke. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
Natural and the Supernatural. Py John Oman. 
(Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 


By Emil Brunner. (Student 


The 


Av the present moment the trend of theology seems mainly 
to be in two directions. On one hand we are observing the 
fruits of that revolt from nineteenth-century naturalism 
which increasingly emphasizes the transcendence the 
Divine. On the other hand, the corporate and institutional 
aspect of Christianity, understanding of which appeared not 
long ago to be at its lowest ebb, has returned to the fore- 
ground of religious life; draped in the becoming veils of a 
sacramental mysticism. Tere we find the most vigorous and 
attractive expression of modern Roman Catholic picty ; 
whilst the “ theology of crisis” is undoubtedly the most 
stimulating contribution of Protestant thought to the spiritual 
outlook of our day. In a way these two movements complete 
one another; for the revolt from experience, the intense dis- 
trust of man’s power to make any valid religious discovery for 
himself, which characterizes the thought of Barth and Brunner, 
tends to throw the soul back on a closed system which pro- 
poses itself as the one ordained channel of this transcendent 
God’s self-communication to men. Christianity, says Professor 
Brunner (who is no more inclined than bis master to temper 
the northern breeze to the devotional lamb) is distinguished 
from all other religions by the fact that it has the courage to 
** go to the bitter end and give man up.” Nevertheless, replies 
Abbé Anger, in the Church this hopeless creature is given the 
most sublime of all vocations ; for here he forms part of that 
mivstical organism through which the Incarnation of the 
Divine is prolonged upon earth. Whilst Christianity means, 
alike for Catholic and Barthian, the personal and objective 
self-communication of a God who is * wholly other ’’—* the 
Absolute within relativity ’—one develops from this the 
whole sacramental system, the other an intense and almost 
terrible dualism. 


of 


Though he protests against the common judgement that 
the “theology of crisis’? emphasizes the transcendence and 
ignores the immanence of God, Brunner’s doctrine really 
requires the utter contrast between God’s absolute ** Word ” 
und our relative world. It is indeed the overwhelming 
consciousness of this distinction—a consciousness almost 
prophetic in type—which gives his teaching its great impres- 


sivcness : 


“* demands to be esteemed as sacred.” 


“The God who speaks to me, speaks to me as Lord of my being, 
By the very fact of His asserting Himself in my world I cease ty 
be master in it. ... Faith, in contradistinction to every other 
relationship of religion, is the transcendent relationship ; whieh 
means the relation towards the God who speaks to me from outside 
myself, and whose secret is unfolded to me only in this communica. 





tion through His Word. ... The truth about man is that his 
ground is not in himself but in God—that his essence is not ij 
self-sufficient reason but in the Word, in the challenge of God, ia 
responsibility, not io self-sufficiency.” 

Thus spiritual truth is always “ given,” never achieved by 
human effort. Faith, ** the truly human life,” is a ‘ form of 
existence in which man receives his life from God’s hand, 
and does not claim to have it in himself.’ 
thought, with its strong intellectualist and naturalistic bias 
is vitiated by its refusal to face the implications of this fac, 
It is only when the Divine breaks in on us, and “ interrupt 


the monologue of our thought of God” that we are truly inf 


touch with Reality. 
not really God.” 


* A God whom I myself could knows 


Disconcerting and one-sided as this doctrine may appear t) 
us, no one who approaches it with an open mind can doubt its 
profoundly religious quality ; or the fact that its influences 
restoring to Christian thought a depth of transcendental 


feeling and an_ intellectual humility which Liberal Pf 
Hence it is that we find in thf 


: 4 . 
testantism bad almost slain. 
uncompromising supernatural outlooks of the Barthian ani 
the Catholic a common factor and a common enthusiasm: 


entirely absent from the religious philosophy which is 97 


Modern religion fF 
















Te 


brilliantly expounded in Principal Oman’s large and importast 7 


work. It is doubtful which 


he would dislike most: the > 
elaborate incarnational mysticism of the devout Frenci Py 


ops oa 


ecclesiastic, or the inveterate dualism of the German prophet. 7 


The problem which he investigates is the relation of ou fp 
supernatural ” environment, that is 7 


** natural” to our “ 


par 


say, the total character of the universe which surrounds Wf 


and with which we are required to correspond ; but the 


content which he is willing to give to the term “ supernatural” F 


is of the most general and abstract kind : 


“* As here used, the Supernatural means the world which manifest F 
more than natural values, the world which has values which sit 


the sense of the holy, and demand to be esteemed as sacred.” 


This definition at once raises difficulties and requires—as ih 
author acknowledges—further discriminations ; for mountail | 
scenery stirs in many the sense of the holy, and there is # 
Jeast one region of the earth where a particular kind of baboot | 
Dr. Oman, of course | 
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ees clearly, and in a later section discusses, the objections to 
such an appeal to subjective judgements as evidence of the 
nature of Reality. But it is-curious that he here seems to 
admit by implication the witness of feeling, to a degree which 
would shock St. John of the Cross; whilst, when he comes 
to the mystical saints, in whom the “ sense of the holy ” rises 
to its height, he makes very short work of their claim to a par- 
ticular knowledge of the Divine, and does not conceal his 
dislike for their personalities. Dr. Oman’s ideal is, in fact, a 
this-world and utilitarian theism of a lofty type; a full and 
deliberate embracing of actual life, ‘‘ not as it is, but as it 
challenges us,” with all its opportunities, problems and 
situations. This he claims to be the true interpretation of the 


| Ghristian ethic; which ever finds the Eternal within and 

through the temporal, not over against it. 
course, is not new ; and has always formed one strand in the 
| sich fabric of Christian experience. 


This doctrine, of 


Both Martha and Mary 
have their rights ; though they need not demonstrate it by a 
policy of mutual extermination. And oddly enough it was 
St. Teresa, regarded by Dr. Oman as “a very forcible char- 
acter” who “spent her time shutting up young girls in 
nunneries,” who taught her daughters how to ‘ find the 
Lord walking among the pots and pans.” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


A Warning to Mothers 


Public Schools: their Failure and their Reform. 
Pekin. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir this book is read as widely and believed as implicity as 
it is fervently written, then the mothers of England will 
descend on our public schools in a fluttering crowd and carry 
off their sons from these unspeakable dens of cruelty and 
barbarism. For the truth is out now, and schoolmasters can 
no longer conspire to hide it. We have been scarified before, 
perhaps, by stories of brutal punishments ; now we know that 
“these schools do ultimately exist and depend for their 
stability on the power to do physical injury,” and that “ all 
school punishments . . are administered without any 
attempt on the part of the punishers to understand the cir- 
cumstances and the true causes of the offence.” The book 
is full of rosy-cheeked headmasters, barbarian assistants, and 
brutal prefects, who seem to spend their time beating the 
smallest and most sensitive boys they can catch until they 
scream like animals. The fagging system has before now 
come into question ; but we did not before now suspect that 
“hundreds of little boys to-day know that they are slaves,” 
and are by that knowledge ** brought to a state of silent and 
inactive despair.” School novels have startled us by the 
language their heroes use, yet apparently all boys recognize 
this to be but *‘ a faint adumbration of their own much fouler 
every-day conversation.” These are details, merely symptoms 
ofa complete failure even to begin to train the mind or satisfy 
the spirit. The religious side of school life is, of course, scarcely 
worth a sneer; Mr. Pekin knows that, though he does just 
remind us that it is a ** pitiful mockery,” and adds that ** there 
is enough rubbish talked from school pulpits on any given 
Sunday to drive all religion out of the hearts of boys for good.” 
But the boy’s mind is starved too; “ his intellect is hardly 
trained at all, for he is seldom required to think : he is simply 
told a number of things, and obediently writes many of them 
down in a note-book.” Finally, ‘ Intellectual integrity, 
freedom from prejudice, sensitiveness to beauty, moral 
courage .... these are things which it would be foolish 
for any boy to hope to learn at a public school.” 


By L. B. 


Really, Mr. Pekin, this will not do! Asa picture of public 
school life your book is utterly false. I am myself far from 
uncritical of many features of our school life; that is why I 
became and (unlike you) have remained a public schoolmaster. 
But either you distort unpardonably, or you have been beyond 
Measure unfortunate. The latter, perhaps, if your sketches 
of your colleagues are accurate ; no schoolmasters have as yet 
im my hearing growled ‘* Never trust a boy,” nor licked their 
lips over succulent beatings ; nor are most of the masters I 
know accustomed to teach with a cane in one hand and a book 
of examination statutes in the other, and a voice which only 
Varies between a shout and a sneer—excuse the exaggeration ; 
it is the impression you give me. | 


Now here is a fair offer, Mr. Pekin. Come and spend 3 


week with me, and see for yourself that all schools are not like 
the worst. It shall be no officially managed inspection ; you 
shall talk with harassed fag, rebel intellectual, brainless 
athlete and lazy prefect alike. You shall hear our worst 
preachers, listen to our most incompetent teachers ; and when 
you have done penance in a white sheet I hope to enjoy severa} 
talks with you about some very sensible things you say when 
you forget to be indignant; noticeably in the chapter on 
“ Curricula.” This is a geauine invitation. Do leave your 
happy German school (which souads very jolly) and come... . 
But there is a ring at the bell. My first mother come to 
redeem her young ? P. Hucu B. Lyon. 


The Costume of the Theatre 
The Costume of the Theatre. 
(Bles. 25s.) 
“Tue essential concern of clothing,’ declares Mr. Komisar- 
jevsky in the third paragraph of his book, “is to cover up 
the human body ... . protect it from the vagaries of climate 
and the hardships of labour, regardless of any feeling for the 
beauty of the forms.” With costume the réle is reversed. 
“To look beautiful. To assume importance. To appeal 
sexually.” These are its more pretentious functions. The 
distinction is fundamental, as it provides the basis both for 
Mr. Komisarjevsky’s philosophy of vestment and for the 
theories which animate the practical suggestions he makes 
for the assistance of producers. His essay is not the book we 
might have expected from a contributor to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (a more comprehensive essay would have con- 
tained, amongst other things, a reference to Japan); but it is 
emphatically one of the most entertaining and stimulating 
the subject has produced. 
In its main purpose, as he points out, the theatre has always 


By Theodore Komisarjevsky. 


been an imaginative reflection of the life of the age. In its 
earliest days in Greece and in the middle ages in this country 


its roots buried in the soil of religion. Primarily 
conducted as religious propaganda, theatrical performances 
derived their costume from the distinctive apparel of the 
priests of the cult whose patronage they enjoyed. In Grsezc« 
the worship of Dionysus, and in this country the Chr’stian 
faith, the driving force; and as these elements losi 
their hold over everyday life, the 
comedy, implicit in the age, gradually 


theatre from its allegiance to the Church. 


were 


was 
savours of 
the 
Dramatically, 
From Atella in Campania, 


eoarser 


seduced 


Rome was never self-supporting. 
and later from Greece, she borrowed, transformine what she 
adopted to her own requirements. The early pageants and 
spectacles were marked by an expensive and at time brutal 
realism. A captured brigand, playing his first and_ last 
leading part, was for the delectation of the Emperor crucified 
by wild beasts. In Greece the desire to 
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escape from the utilitarianism of everyday life had pro- 
duced a system of symbolism standardizing the costume 
of particular classes. The convention persisted in Rome, 
with the addition of garments of normal attire to the existing 
theatrical wardrobe. In tragedy and comedy the painted 
face was not finally superseded by the mask until the time of 
Roscius, and even then its appearance was saluted with 
disgust. It had, however, its advantages. ‘“ When the 
Emperor Nero appeared in the roles of gods or heroes, he wore 
masks depicting his own features, but on the occasions of his 
playing goddesses he would appear in masks representing the 
features of the women he loved.’ The modern stage presents 
no opportunity for such delicacy of compliment. 

Four centuries earlier, the Atellanae, the farcical per- 
formances of the strolling Oscan players, had sown the seeds 
of technique which were later to blossom in the full flower of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. Indeed, the centunculus, the bright 
patchwork costume worn by the Atellan maccus, was adopted 
in turn by the fool in Roman Mime, the Italian Harlequin, and 
their descendant the Clown. With the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, the European theatre suffered a period of eclipse. 
Religion came once more into its own with the arrival of the 
Mediaeval Miracle and Morality plays, which (except for the 
parts introduced for comic relief which were taken by strolling 
players) were performed by the clergy in their ecclesiastical 
vestments. Again, however, as in the New Attic Comedy, the 
Adam of coarseness obtruded his head, and the plays retreated 
from the churches to the market-place. Secular players to 
whom a box-office success was more important than a strict 
attention to the detail of the Gospels gained control and com- 
pleted the divorce from the Church. In these plays dealing 
broadly with Biblical incidents, the characters soon acquired 
personal and quite unhistorical associations. Herod became 
a popular humorous character. Joseph was regarded as a sot 
and a miser, and even God the Father himself ** indulged in 
such jokes as would never pass the Lord Chamberlain nowa- 
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— 
days.” At this period symbolism in costume regaineq thy 
ground it had lost. The colour scale was the measur P 
morality. “ Judges wore yellow, the colour of cunpino 
The angels were embellished with wings (it is interes: 
to note the inspiration which the theatre must hay 
supplied to hymnographers); impersonations of the Virtug 
and vices were introduced ; allegorical figures appeared sij 
by side with historical characters and contem 
personage—a convention which Kyd and Shakespeare served 
Costume was an odd mixture of fact and fantasy, h 
most designers “ the past ” meant merely a century back, ayj 
historical accuracy was of necessity sacrificed to luxury, “}), 
time of Shakespeare saw the coming of age of the tradition gf 
theatrical extravagance and the finger of moralization yy 
pointed at the stage. Court dress was retained as the norm 
theatrical attire, uncomfortably mated with the tradition 
“Spanish” or “Turkish” costume. The eighteenth centyy 
saw the return of the French and English stages to the canoy 
of realism. Garrick played Lear in the ordinary dress of th 
period, to which he had added “a short cloak lined with 
ermine.” In Germany, Professor Gottsched, whose theo 
of costume advocated the “ accurate imitation” of history, 
saw one of his plays howled off the stage because the actres 
Karoline Neuber had, with visionary spite, adopted his ideas 
for the evening. 


’ 


The earlier part of the nineteenth century, so far as costum 
was concerned, Mr. Komisarjevsky broadly terms “ a sort of 
Bedlam,” with realism and incomplete theory wrangling fo 
the mastery. In the second decade incongruity received it 
apotheosis. At the Berlin State Theatre “ the unhappy Mary 
Stuart .... was convulsed with grief in her prison in a black 
evening dress of the period with high Empire waist and, 
décolleté cut too wide and too low, with fashionable curls, and 
a long transparent veil.” The second half of the century say 
the struggles for existence of a host of inconclusive and con. 
flicting ideas, many of them as fantastic as they were u- 
successful. In his final chapter, on the present century, Mr, 
Komisarjevsky recedes from the realms of history into the 
world of theory and puts forward the positive moral of the tak 
he has so divertingly adorned. The requirements of costum: 
are, he states: 

* to convey the inner meaning of the reality of the play to the publi 
. . . to assist the actor in his interpretation of the part and accen- 
tuate his movements to reflect the rhythm of his creative mind .,, 


to place the actor into necessary prominence, and make him ia 
plastic and tonal harmony with his scenic environment. 


With the reservation that in certain cases it will throw him 

back on the “ historical” devices of which he is so con 

temptuous, Mr. Komisarjevsky’s rubric seems irrefutable. 
D. H® 


The Literary Mind 


The Literary Mind: Its Place in an Age of Science. By Ma > 


Eastman. (Seribner’s 10s. 6d.) 


Ever since Nordau and Lombroso defined genius, literary 
critics have looked askance at men of science. Mr. Kastmaa 
is a well-known American poet, but, unlike most poets and 
critics, he has an excellent knowledge of modern. scientific 
thought and psychological theory. The spacious Victoria 
ideal of science and literature advancing in amity has been 
sadly neglected. Using the word “ science” in its fullest 
sense to express humanity’s hard-won progress towards clarity 


and knowledge, he sees contemporary poetry and prose in full © 


retreat from fact. Critics have lost themselves in meta 


physical niceties as hopelessly as mediaeval schoolmen ; poets F 


have taken refuge in mystification and sheer professionalism, 


The headings of his chapters indicate his direct method of F 
approach: ‘The Cult of Unintelligibility,” “ Poets Talking q 
Tit & 
headings of themselves scarcely do justice, however, to his 
He can be as subtle as Mr. Herbert & 
Read or Mr. 'T. S. Eliot, when controverting their theories, 7 


to Themselves,” “ Division of Labour in Literature.” 
brilliant dialectic power. 


but he never forgets his main argument or relinquishes his 


method. He puts poet and critic into the witness-box and 


subjects them to a form of cross-examination that is, at the 
very least, quite exhilarating. He quotes from modernist 
work and obtains the author’s own explanation. Here 1s 4 
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ARABIA FELIX 


Bertram Thomas 


‘A great work of travel, a book that is at once a record that will fascinate 
every imaginative literary explorer, and a reference work for the foot- 
slogger who may follow in Mr. Thomas’s tracks.’ 

NORMAN COLLINS in THE NEWS-CHRONICLE 


‘Bertram Thomas tells his story with great charm of idiom and manner, 
and with distinguished modesty.’ 

SIk E. DENISON ROSS in THE OBSERVER 
‘Again and again his pellucid prose is touched with emotion into a 
splendour of contemplative insight, and his book is as much a tribute to 
himself as to his Arab friends.2. THE MORNING POST 
With an Introduction by T. E. LAWRENCE, and with more than fifty 


pages of illustrations, also maps, charts, diagrams, ete. 25s. net 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT MADNESS 


in O’Foalai 
6 6 ; 
Sean O’Foalain 
‘Here indeed is the Irish sensitiveness to place and emotional mood, in a 
style free and flowing, punctuated by passages of that brutal frankness 
which is the conscience of the younger generation.’ 


From the Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT Ts. Od. net 


THREE FEVERS 
Leo Walmsley 


‘In opening Mr. Leo Walmsley’s book readers have fallen into the hands of 
a perfect yarn-spinner. They are in the position of the wedding-guests and 
the Ancient Mariner. So long as he goes on they have to listen.’ 
REBECCA WEST in THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
With appreciations by 
STORM JAMESON and SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
Second Printing. 7s. 6d. net 


To be published next Monday 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
Radclyffe Hall 


‘It is a very fine piece of work, there is strength in it and a revelation of 
beauty of character and environment that is truly remarkable.’ 
An extract from a letter received by the Publishers from a Bookselles 
490 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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typical example, the second stanza of Mr. Hart Crane’s 


* At Melville’s Tomb ” : 


“And wrecks passed without sound of bells, 
The calyx of death’s bounty giving back 
A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 

The portent wound in corridors of shells.” 


The poet’s explanation is a study in exegesis: 


“The calyx refers in a double ironic sense both to a cornucopia 
and the vortex made by a sinking vessel. As soon as the water has 
closed over a ship this whirlpool sends up: broken spars, wreckage, 
&c., which can be alluded to as livid hieroglyphs, making a 
shattered chapter so far as any complete record of the recent ship 
and her crew is. concerned. In fact, about as much definite know- 
ledge might come from all this as any one might gain from the 
roar of his own -veins, which is easily heard (have n’t you ever done 
it ?) by holding a shell close to one’s ear.’ 


Briefer and not without quiet humour were the comments 
which Mr. Eastman elicited from the author of Ulysses con- 
cerning the charges of unintelligibility made against his work 
in progress. Mr. Eastman justifies the view of the ordinary 
reader who is disturbed by modernist work and feels vaguely, 
as in crossword puzzles, that there’s a catch in it. He is not; 
of course, infallible; he forgets human nature at times, 
depreciates the alluring penumbra of thought and the more or 
Jess incommunicable pleasures which some gain from tying 
their minds into black knots. But his reassertion of clear 
critical standards, in a period of confusion, is based on broad 
principles. The literary highway is thronged and there is a 
need of recognizable traffic signals. 
Austin CLARKE. 


China Through Western Eyes 


Eminent Authorities on China. (G. Allen 


and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


By Ronald Hall. 


** Wuar is truth ?” said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for 
an answer.” One is reminded of the famous opening of 
Bacon’s Essay on Truth by Mr. Ronald. Hall’s lively and 
ingenious book, in which he asks ‘“* What is the truth about 
China?” cites many contradictory replies, and carefully 
abstains from disclosing his own view. Mr. Hall, who is an 
old resident of Canton, is deeply read in foreign literature 
about China. The list of books which he appends, and 
which he has consulted, must number at least five hundred. 
¥rom these he has selected typical examples of the “ realists, 
optimists and pessimists ’’ who have described their Chinese 
experiences, so that the English reader may understand the 
extreme complexity of the matter and the impossibility of 
veneralizing safely about the Chinese. Mr. Hall drops a 
hint or two at the close, the most valuable of which is that 
China “is not a civilization but many civilizations ranging 
from the most primitive to the most refined.” 
far to explain the different verdicts of different English 
visitors to the Flowery Land. William Hunter found the 
Cantonese delightful people a century ago. Lord Macartney’s 
Mission to Pcking in 1792-4 was received with the utmost 
courtesy and traversed the country to Canton. On the other 
hand, there is Mr. Bland’s account of the terrible old Dowager 
Empress who secretly encouraged the attack on the 
Legations in 1900, but afterwards sought, not unsuccessfully, 
to ingratiate with the Ministers and their wives. 
‘The Empress had the “ Pearl Concubine ” thrown down a 
well for venturing to dispute her order that the Court should 
leave Peking. Other witnesses testify to shameless dissimula- 
tion, treachery and brutality on the part of Chinese in various 
periods and districts. But it would, of course, be unnatural 
to suppose that this vast and ancient nation should be all 
moulded to a single pattern. Mr. Hall will excite contra- 
diction when he suggests that missionaries only see the worst 
kinds of Chinese ‘no self-respecting Chinese of the 
higher orders would have dreamed of embracing an exotic 
religion preached by Europeans.” That is hardly true of the 

t all events. But his book is uncommonly 


This goes 


ins casa 
9ONET 


herself 


‘ 


because 


present day, at 
stimulating, and it should provoke in the reader a desire to 
know a great deal more about China and a determination 
not to accept too readily any particular Western views of 
the Chinese. ‘The Chinese Press, it may be added, deserves 
more attention than it receives from Western Press corre- 
spondents in China, 


How to Disarm 
Peace and Disarmament. By Léon Blum. (Cape. 14s, 6) 


M. Lion Brum is the most conspicuous figure in 
Socialism, and, as Mr. Robert Dell says in an introduetiog 


' this translation of M. Blum’s latest book, he is likely to be 


Minister of France “ if and when” the Socialist Party 
into power. It is inevitable, of course, that M. Blam sho 
write specifically as a Socialist, and the appeal of his book j 
mere bourgeois readers is a little restricted by his conyiety 
that disarmament can only be a permanent reality Wha 
the Second International has come into its OWN, a 
workers’ governments are in power in every country. 

But apart from that necessary obeisance to the gods hy 
worships M. Blum writes with moderation and_ force, A 
rejects the old theory of “ disarmament through see 
sacred though it is to every French mind, and substiteagh 
Socialist. formula of “arbitration and security throw, 
disarmament.” The case for disarmament as an end in itgy 
has rarely been better made. An international army, sayy 
M. Blum, assuming that to be desirable, is only possible wha 
national forces have been abolished; it could not co-eiy 
with them. The nations will only put full faith in arbitratiq 
when national armies no longer stand marshalled in the bag 
ground, available if an arbitral judgement is adverse; and th 
peace claims of the Treaty of Versailles can only be maintaing 
if other nations accept voluntarily the measure of disarmamey fh 
imposed on Germany. 


M. Blum, adopting a suggestion that other public men hay 


made both in his country and in this, would internationaliz® 


all air services (he is probably thinking mainly of Europe): 
Aviation is essentialy > 
international and an international body might more proper q 

Whether he F 
s hands, too, if 
are to be abolished altogether, thif 


the hands of the League of Nations. 


control it than a score of national corporations. 
means military aeroplanes to be in the League’s 

not clear. Unless they 
would be the logical conclusion. Internationalization of th 
commercial machines would prevent their conversion {j 
bombers. The time for achieving this may not be yet, butt 
get it discussed is altogether beneficial. 


read, 
Fiction 


By William Faulkner. 
By Patrick Hamilton. 


Sartoris. (Chatto and Windus. 4s. (i) 

The Siege of Pleasure. 
3s. 6d.) 

No Decency Left. By Barbara Rich. 

Sale by Auction. By Geoffrey Dennis. 

Three Loves. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 


Ir we accept the work of a man of genius—and Mr. Faulkne 
I g 


is one of the few living writers who may safely be accused @ 
genius—we must accept it as it stands. It is useless to deplor 
his choice of subject; to say, of Lawrence, 


Genius demands plait 

Very litth 
any work i 
cannot: 


pity he is going so far towards music. 
yes or no: and he that is not for it is against it. 
reflection will shpw that this must be the case, for 
high quality is the work of a whole man, and we 
accept half a man’s personality and reject the rest. 

we ever in a position to decide how much the quality of a work 


This book should kf 


(Constabk, q 


Qs. Od) 


that he wasif- 
great writer but for his obsession, or, of Joyce, that it isif 


Nor are 





of art derives from the artist’s preoccupation with any parh 
therefore, has to be rejecteit 
His new novi 


ticular subject. Mr. Fautkner, 
or swallowed whole ; and I swallow him whole. 
is, on the surface, less sinister than Sanctuary, and far easit 
to read than The Sound and the Fury. 
family. Characteristicaily, Mr. Faulkner 


way he tells his story. 


swift, remembered action : 


oe 


Miss Fanny the sum of 
cents.” 

Sartoris shows Mr. Faulkner in a new light. 
an occasional tendency to take the bit between its te 


It is the study off 
gets at the spitif 
which is behind the Sartoris family, and characteristically bP 
exhibits it in decline : but there is nothing obscure about th 
The spirit of the Sartoris family if 
evoked in sharply realized characters against a background dh 
and several times Mr. Faulkney 
breaks into straight and simple comedy, as in the scene wher> 
the deputation from the Second Baptist Church, led by thP 
plausible Simon, come to collect from old Bayard anip 
sixty sevvum dollars en fawty> 


His writing hi 4 
th andy 
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Norman Angell’s 


THE 
UNSEEN ASSASSINS 


“A magnificent book.” —Spectator. 


4th impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Frederick Allen’s 
ONLY YESTERDAY 


“To anybody witha gleam of interest 
in contemporary America I recom- 
mend it without reserve.” 


—J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Illustrated. 12s. Od. net. 


Frank Simonds’ 


CAN EUROPE 
KEEP THE PEACE? 


“A that 
read.”—H. G. WELLS. 


volume everyone should 


10s. Od. net. 


René Grousset’s 


INDIA 


With 250 illustrations. 


25s. net. 


Graham Robertson’s 
TIME WAS 


The most delightful of all reminis- 
cences. Ask anyone who has read it. 


3rd impression. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
90 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
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fun away with him, but it has gained in simplicity without 
losing any of its nervous and muscular force. 

After the decline of a family, we are called by Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton to watch the decline of an individual. The story of 
Jenny Maple, the girl who went wrong “ all through a glass of 
port,” via the gap-toothed Andy, her friend Violet, and a 
motor accident, ought by all the laws of letters to be dull and 
hackneyed. In Mr. Hamilton’s hands it is real and absorb- 
ingly interesting. He is an exceedingly cunning writer, and 
hides an unusual sympathy with his characters beneath an air 
of almost cynical detachment. The Siege of Pleasure is very 
well done indeed. 

No Decency Left should also, on the strength of its title, be a 
Materially, at any rate, it is an ascent, and 
by the swiftest gradient on record. At 6.30 a.m. Barbara, a 
saleswoman in the mantle department of Tudor Watkins, was 
Iving in bed in her unpalatial lodging. She resolved that the 
day, her twenty-first birthday, should begin a new epoch in her 
life. Less than twelve hours later, she was arriving at Castle 
Pringle with the Prinee of Avalon, Admiral Sir Pelham Brown- 
Pelham-Brown was supervising the entire redecoration of her 
home, her late fiancé was sitLing on the head of a scurrilous but 
chastened society journalist in the Castle grounds, .and the 
body of the man the Prince had most reason to wish dead was 
heing carefully preserved in the Castle refrigerator. An hour 
or so after that, the King died, and the Prince married Barbara, 
who, after being Queen for about ten minutes, was deposed by 
a revolution, She soon settled that, and after a brief exercise 
of business acumen which plunged the country into unpre- 
cedented prosperity, began her honeymoon. Whether, seeing 
Barbara accomplished all this, her story should be 
vise or a decline, I was unable to decide; I was 
No Decency Left is a really brilliant joke, 
written with extraordinary resource and assurance. Whoever 
Miss Barbara Rich may be, her story is obviously the work of 


story of decline. 


how 
regarded as a 


too busy Jaughing. 


m experienced hand. 

Mr. Geoffrey Dennis invites us to watch his dissection of a 
small provincial town and certain of its people some forty or 
fifty vears as 
of his goods, many of them aequired by marriage, and under a 
will which infuriated several proininent citizens—here is a 
theme of which almost any novelist could make something. 


The suicide of an uneasy sinner, the auction 





Mr. Dennis, being an exceptional novelist, makes a great deal 
The speed of the opening chapters is masterly ; the 
dissection is brilliant, almost we-inspiring. All the same, 
Sale By Auction left me with a slight feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Perhaps it is that Mr. Dennis describes all his characters so 
fully at their first appearance that there is nothing left for them 
to do but live up to their description. Perhaps he is too much 
in control, and it would have been better if one or two of the 
characters had been allowed to struggle on the operating table. 
i enjoyed Moses Smeanly and Prudence Kuphemia Hyssop 
and the Great Paradine immensely ; I enjoyed any number of 
things in the book ; yet at the end I felt as if I had witnessed, 
not life, but a prepared demonstration of life. 


of it, 


What Dr. Cronin invites us to watch I am not quite sure. 
Three Loves begins like a lecture. Each exhibit brought in has 
a descriptive label inventory. Now 
that titanic misfortune and catastrophe are no longer his 
theme. Dr. Cronin’s intense preoccupation with detail tends to 
make him long-winded. Lucy is very contentedly married to 
rank, a commercial traveller. They have a small son named 
Peter, and live in Ardiillan, a suburb of Glasgow. The book is 
the story of Luey’s three loves, Frank, Peter, and_ religion. 
‘All for his good’ she quarrels with Frank about his cousin 
Anna and her illegitimate child. 


attached —almost an 


Frank starts to escort Anna 
back to Ireland: Lucy follows, her steam launch runs down 
the dinghy in which they are going to catch the mail boat, and 
rank is killed. His brothers, a publican and a priest, agree 
to help her with Peter. Meanwhile, she earries on Frank’s 
business with success. The publican makes advances, where- 
upon Lucy takes refuge with a female lunatic who tries to 
strangle her, and after one or two more adventures settles down 
in a poor, tenement-like home. This does not suit Peter, and 
he takes up with Lucy’s rich brother and his wife. Luey, 
* persecuted by herself, marching to some tortured purpose 
of love and sacrifice,” proceeds to interfere with him in various 


ways until she has estranged him for good. Turning then to 









her third love, Luey goes to a convent in Brussels, hates hy 
Superior, finds no peace in humiliation, becomes ill, and js Set 
back to Peter. Peter fails to meet her at Victoria, Whereupg 
she contracts pneumonia, and dies. 

Clearly, the value of all this (592 pages of it) must depenj 
upon the character of Lucy. Is she worth it ? Has she the 
charm and strength of character to justify Dr. Cronin’s inde 
fatigable pursuit ? Personally, I could not find them, Tyg 
the story has great power and distinction goes without sayin ft 
but Dr. Cronin’s reputation must rest, for the present at any F THoMs 
rate, upon his first book. L. A. G. Srroxg. count 

x ai periodt 

New Novels gi 

SWISS FAMILY MANHATTAN. By Christopher Morley h 
(Faber and Faber. 6s.)—-The new Swiss Family on a Ney i 2 
York skyscraper: their moralizings and demoralizatig, 
when they explored after their airship’s wreck. — This jj 


aE 





good foolery, but rather commonplace satire ; we might BR mau 


expect more from the author of Vhunder on the Left, 


DAVID’S DAY. By Denis Mackail. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.)—A comedy of cause and effect: or how th 
birth of a charwoman’s grandchild linked together 
oddly assorted chain of people and episodes. Clean, 
amiable humour. 


MALADETTA. By J. B. Morton. (Chapman and Hall 
7s. 6d.)—Romance flowers in the Pyrenees, withers iy 
London. Mr. Morton’s intolerance and honesty imperil 
the balance while they increase the charm of a book 
which is torn between a love of mountains and a hatred 
of mountebanks. The character of a garrulous lady Ff SI 
is drawn with genius. 


THE LISTENING WOMAN. By Massicks Sparroy. (Fabe En 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—-The ‘Thornton family-—eccentric, FF 
priests, and a murderer—find themselves at the uncertain 
merey of Deborah Claw, their eavesdropping drudge. A 





strange and sensitive murder story. SEAT 
of ir 

KISS ON THE LIPS. By Katherine Susannah Prichard, 
’ Wo mae a ae . DOOF 
(Cape. 7s. 6d,)—A very interesting collection of short CF th 


stories by the distinguished Australian novelist, remark. 








able more for vivid writing and sharp, precise impressions F—— 

than for sense of form. — 
THREE FEVERS. By Leo Walmsley. (Cape. ‘7s. 6d.)— Marc 

A strong, simple story of fisher folk on the Yorkshire 

coast, told with great restraint by a writer who obviously 

has first-hand knowledge of fishing and the sea. 

WHITE THORN. By Constance Sitwell. (Pharos.  6s.)— FRO} 
Mrs. Sitwell’s story of a young girl’s love for a ne’er-do- . 
well, her marriage to a conventionalist and the consequent THE 
renunciations and loyalty and tenderness is, rather sulk 
miraculously, saved from the commonplace without the THE 
aid of irony. Her characterization is good, the descriptions CAR! 
of the English countryside are exquisite, and the whole ‘ 
book has an air of graciousness, rare in these days. 7 

POE 

THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. By J. C. Tregarthen. D 
(John Murray. %s. 6d.)—Though very consciously ‘SH. 
seasoned with irritating local dialect and footnotes this = 
is an innocent, pretty little romance about a Cornish Lt 
smuggler’s daughter who marries a Riding ollicer of 
the Preventive Service. _ 

NIGHT OUT. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) FP 
-—A legacy of five hundred pounds and a vague longing 
for “life itself,’ as revealed by posters and cinemas, FF -— 
inspire a young shop assistant to leave his lodgings ina F } 
hurry. The tale of his week-end adventures, beginning 
with dinner at Claridge’s and ending with conversation _ 
at a coffee stall, is amusingly written. The author leavers Tl 
his sympathy with cynicism. oO 

CAMBODIAN QUEST. By Robert J. Casey. (Elkin D 
Mathews. 7s. 6d.)—Cambodia is fascinating, but not 7 
the quietest place for a holiday. Nance Abbot went T 
there, and was immediately cast as unwilling lead 7 
in a breathless business of Chinese and beachcombers, | 2 
treasure and sudden death. Mr. Casey's competent F 
melodrama is strongly to be recommended, j 7 

THE COAST OF ILLUSION. By Douglas Goldring. (Bodley , 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—This is (particularly since the fall of ; 
sterling) a highly moral book. It warns Englishme, 
and especially English women, what will happen to them | 
if they go and live on the naughty Riviera. Unfortunately, | 
like other moralists, Mr. Goldring puts so much sugar and £ 
spice into his sermon that the effect is perhaps not quite a 
£0 moral after all, 
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Hf YOU HOPE TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
or WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE COUNTRY 


| THE COUNTRYMAN §& 

a 5th Year 256 Pages 

is necessary for your happiness and your family’s iQ 

A ee ae ne eee 13 
THOMAS Harpy wrote to the Editor, ‘/t makes one feel in the | 

and Jonn MAseFieLp, ‘J prefer it fo any other |p4 
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4 periodical *. 
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Because we know that you will relish a Country Periodical 7) 















which is different—produced not in London but in a ie 
hamlet—we will send you a Specimen Copy of this [Ej 
2/6 Magazine for the postage, 34d. The Publisher, 1 
Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxfordshire iE 
_ eae 


At the 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 

MONDAY, 7th MARCH, AT 8 P.M. 
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“4 living piece of literature, dig- 


R=ALITIES OF WAR 


In describing the effects and the 





nified, unhysterical, and strong | significance of the late war, Sir 
likely to survive ag an | Philip points a warning of hat 
historical document among the will happen again if a heritage o/ 
most suggestive and significant | evil and of folly is not cut out of 
of its time.’—D. TELEGRAPH. 7/6 the hearts of the pe eople. 7/6 
KING’S FAVOURITE TEN YEARS AFTER 
The Love Story of This book is a reminder of the 
Robert Carr and Lady Essex. , ‘ : 
There ig no more romantic story | emotion, the idealism and th: 
than the rise and fall of Robert spi itual union of all classé3 
Carr ‘ard Somerset, and i ons P 
the g Bio va yea passionate among the British people in the 
drama of love. lilus. 7,6 early days of the war. 7/5 
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Current Literature 


EMIGRATION, MIGRATION AND NOMADISM 
By the late Walter Heape, F.R.S. 

There is a saying amongst the nomad Khiergiz which runs: 
**Man must keep moving; for, behold, sun, moon, stars, 
water, beast, bird, fish, all are in movement: it is but the 
dead and the earth that remain in one place.” The adage 
might well have been taken as a motto for the late Mr. Walter 
Heape’s Emigraiion, Migretion and Nomadism (Heffer, 
32s. 6d.), which Dr. F. H. A. Marshall edits. ‘The moveinents 
of the animal world are emphasized by.the book’s title. 
Each is entirely different from the others. Feeding and 
breeding are the main impulses of migration; the special 
differentiation of nomadism, which is instinctive for the 
individual, is that “it is never directly concerned with 
reproduction”; and emigration is primarily due to over- 
crowding. The author's remarks on “territory” are of 
special note. We can all remember Lord Grey’s robins and 
their desperate defence of their “* territory,” and Mr. Heape 
throws out the intriguing speculation that ‘“* territory > may 
almost be regarded as the primal principle of civilization, 
though that principle was “ not evolved by man, but has 
ever been an inherent factor in the life history of all animals.” 
‘Throughout, “the paramount influence which physiological 
processes exert on the source of all voluntary movements ”’ is 
insisted on. _ But it is idle to attempt to summarize in a 
paragraph the argument of this most important and 
stimulating essay on some of biology’s most difficult problems. 
We must leave it with this bare announcement, with the 
proviso that the book claims the notice of anyone with the 
slightest love for natural history. To take but one of the 
author’s brilliant speculations—he suggests that the mass- 
emigration of the springbok and the lemming, which always 
ends in mass-suicide, is the result of an epidemic of hysteria. 


MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 
By Professor J. E. McFadyen 

There has lately been a marked revival of interest in the 
spiritual aspect of Old ‘Testament literature and a new appreci- 
ation of its enduring value. Hence Professor J. EK. McFadyen’s 
Message of Israel (James Clarke and Co., 7s. 6d.) should find 
many grateful readers. Few books addressed to the general 
public are more full of human interest wedded to sound 
scholarship. Dr. McFadyen’s manifest love and under- 
standing of Old ‘Testament religion and his intimate knowledge 
of the Scriptures give peculiar charm and freshness to these 
studies. Of special importance is the chapter on Brotherhood 
with its demonstration of the profoundly humanitarian 
temper of Hebrew legislation, its emphasis on mercy towards 
the poor, unfortunate and weak. In the ancient quarrel 
between the priestly and prophetic reading of religion the 
Professor, while making a valiant attempt to hold the scales 
Jevel, leans definitely to the prophetic side. His outlook is 
that of a lofty Protestantism, keenly appreciative of the 
ethical aspect. of theism, but less sensitive to those devotional 
values which Jewish sacrificial worship was designed to express 
and keep in the foreground of faith, 


POLAND, 1914--1931 
By Robert Machray 
Mr. Robert Machray’s Porund, 1914-1931 (Allen and Unwin, 
15s.), is the first complete survey of the history of Poland 
during and since the War. His uncritical attitude is therefore 
the more to be regretted. On almost every question on which 
there can be two opinicns—and on some on which, to anyone 
but .a violent Polophil, there can only be one—he presents 
only what is the ofiicial case of the Polish Government. The 
ease of the Ukrainians, for instance, he treats with what is, 
to say the least, some partiality, while of the Deputies 
imprisoned at Brest the best thing he has to say is that 
* tales ” had been current that they were treated * with great 
rigour *—a glorious, if unconscious, example of what Henry 
James called the emphasis of understatement. In a more 
imaginative flight, however, he atones for this by speaking of 
Pilsudski’s * great victory over Soviet Russia,” a verdict on 
which it would be interesting to hear General Weygand’s 
private opinion. 


SHAKESPEARE HEAD EDITION OF TOMER 
Translated by George Chapman 

The last two volumes of the Shakespeare Head Edition of 
Homer (The Whole Works of Homer. Translated by George 
Chapman, illustrated by John Farleigh, Basil Blackwell, 
Five volumes, £15 15s.) have appeared. This magnificent 
edition of the work that marks in so perfect a form the dawn 
of Western literature is now complete, rendered into the 
English of our greatest literary epoch by a master mind and 
produced with the artistry of illustration and bookmaking 
that is, perhaps, the most justifiable boast of modern England, 
Mr. Blackwell has deserved weli of the Republic of Letters. 


iad 


The Modern Home 


[| We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries shoul 


— 


_ be addressed io the Editor, The Srecrator, 99 Gower Sim 


W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left 
corner of the envelope.} 


The British Industries Fair 


Ir is impossible to visit the British Industries Fair ang remgi ; 
despondent. We may have been overspending our ineoys. 
we may have lost much of our trade ; we may still be treat 

death duties as the golden eggs of a goose that will Nevy 
die: but, with such evidence of wealth around us and, Detts : 
still, of enterprise and resolute determination, our mat 
seem much Jost as imislaid. Everywhere one af 
counters a feeling of optimism, due, perhaps, in some den 

to the new protective duties, but even more to confidence int 3 
quality of our wares. We do make things well—and this yh 
the prices are absurdly low. As usual, the best designs of 

to be found among those things made for utility only ; wh ; 
anything further is attempted one can seldom approve who 
heartedly of the result. . The designer has rarely the restr 
to let the product. express its own beauty by its purpose, jj ’ 
material and the way in which it is made—he must stick gh 
some extraneous ornament. It is strange that a nation wh 7 
fault it isto be rather too reserved in its personal condyf. 
should be so flatulent in its commercial art. : 


not so 





Furniture occupies the largest section at Olympia. Woy 
that the pseudo-modernism of the Empire Hall had gone gf 
far‘as to arrange the several fragments of staircase somewhe E 
near each other. One walks an unnecessary hundred yard ih 
vetting from the first to the third floor—but perhaps the tn 
modernist should always wait for a lift. Empire timbers 
very slowly finding their way into commercial use. It yy 
pleasant to find a well-designed modern desk in Australigh” 
Silky Oak shown by an East End firm. It was good new) 
too, to learn that the Bath cabinet makers, who show seven) 
suites of the quality that has made their name, have now gu) 
into the lower priced market. This should be of interest if 
the many readers who write to ask where they can get well 
designed modern furniture at a well-designed price. For thy : tel 
rest, there is some progress towards 2 desirable simplification-P 
but modernism is not achieved by just veneering a carcass i) 
extravagant cubist patterns, as many firms seem to think. Any 
has not the time nearly come for French polish to be put af 
the retired list and the infinitely more beautiful wax finish 
be put into commission again? I put this question to oxy ne 
firm and, while agreeing that wax shows up all the beauty i 
the wood that shellac obliterates, they said that at present fay ‘i 
trade buyers could be persuaded to take it. Always the sang 








story—-the buyers opposing the less familiar though bettah bl 
thing. {had hoped for a wider selection of metal furnituyy 

since there are great developments in this line taking placei a 
the country at present (witness the new showrooms of Practicl 
equipment Limjted, recently opened in Henrietta Street, whid be 
are given up entirely to it); but the only interesting exhibit! £3 


Sound was by Aeromet on the third floor of the Empire Hal 
who slow several beds, chairs, tables and lampstands. _Insteal 
of the usual circular section they use tube of oval section whith Pp 
gives a much more solid appearance. ‘The fact that this tubiy 
ean only be bent easily in one dimension means that they have} 
to do more welding ; but the results are certainly good to loke 
at and might easily please those who find the other stele 
furniture rather “ spidery.”” Prices are by no means highE 
For the rest, it should no doubt be gratifying to note that on 4 
can obtain metal bedsteads which look exactly as if they wet 
made of walnut, mahogany, or oak. It would be a pretilf 
thought to make some simulating crocheted wool—they woul 4 
Jook warmer, 





China and glass cccupy the ground floor of the Empire Hilly 
One hopes that the absence of several of the larger firms cap) Ue 
be ascribed to a surfeit of orders. That would be a Go#f 
Thing. A comparatively new firm, the Susie Cooper Potten 
makes a good showing—certainly as consistently good as aj) 
in the section. In ceramics, too, the modern note is creepilff Dept 
in at an encouraging pace. It was interesting to learn tli 
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int A Practical Paradox 
SEVETUES 
W oO 
"| “YPve smoked it longer than I’d care to 
oy tell,” said the Vicar, “but never did I 
“| prize Three Nuns so highly as I do in 
- these hard times. Its slow, even burning, 
Nish ty 
tool == never running to waste, always was a boon. 
uty of ‘ 
ntfs To-day the economy of it is a positive 
C Same 
bets} Blessing to a poor man. Granted it costs 
nitury, 
ei} a little more, this best of all tobaccos, this 
actical 
whiaf beatific blend; but consider how much 
hibit | : y ; 
ya) farther it goes. Pay the extra, be in 
nsteal i 
whip, Pocket. A paradox? Jt works!” 
ubing 
haveye 
i) look 4 
sted | | | 
hich, | | 
it one 
’ were 
retin N 
vould | 
\ 
Hill 
seal the ‘economy cut’ tobacco—Is. 22d. an ounce. 
Good 
tery 
in! Bi For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to 
| Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
4 Assued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 63 
; 





How to effect a 
SUBSTANTIAL 
INCREASE in YOUR 
PRIVATE INCOME 


| ee depeche have viewed with deep concern 
the depreciation of their Capital and the fall 
in dividends. They are asking themselves where 
it will end, 
Many have sought financial security in a Sun 
Life of Canada Annuity. They have ended 
their anxiety; they enjoy again comforts they 
had to sacrifice and they know that this larger 
income is secure to them for as long as they live. 


10°. 


WITH GREATER SAFETY 


A man of 62 receives the equivalent of 10%; 
a man of 70 over 13%. More, if health be 
impaired. 

The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities 
—Immediate, Deferred, Joint-Life, Educational. 
It also has most attractive and profitable Pension 
Plans for younger men and women. 

This Company’s assets exceed £128,000,000, the 
investment of which is under Government 
supervision. Why not write to-day for full 
particulars? 


A LARGER INCOME 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Send this for full details. 
You will be under no obligation. 


Form or Leiter, 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA 
Cncorporated in Canada in 1805 as a Limited Company) 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
Square, London, 5.W. 1. 


I have £ invested (or to invest), and shall be 
glad to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 


WEAME iccsccccccccccsscaccsccccccdsvessdenecsoncsenecsedectecevesteceseceesccoeduccedecesesse 
(MR., MRS, OR MISS) 


ADDRESS 


EXACT DATE OF BERTH ...ccscccccesccccccccccccvevercosrecseccececcccvececesecscesres 
Spectator, 27/2/32. 
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the first step of the buying public when it revolts from over- 
ornamentation and cheap naturalistic or imitative design 
is straight to the barbarity of jazz-cum-cubism. Any move- 
ment at all is to be welcomed ; but one hopes that when it 
tires of this—as it surely must do in no long time—it will 
come to an appreciation of the restrained subtleties of really 
good modern design. James Powell and Sons show some 
lovely glass, including a new rose colour and a most attractive 
bluish-black. Admirers of Swedish and Czecho-Slovakian 
engraved glass should see what London can do in this way 
on the Stand of the Gray-Stan Glass Company. 

‘ Plastics, the trade term for those innumerable moulded 
articles such as wireless-knobs, handles, unbreakable cups, 
telephone parts—in fact, almost anything that we cannot eat— 
are undoubtedly the trade of the moment. The output is 
said to have multiplied ten times in less than three years, and 
new applications are being exploited every day. Apart from 
a nasty outbreak of polychromatic marbled effects, articles 
moulded in composition are generally good to look at— 
possibly because of the expense of engraving superfluous 
ornament in the moulds. An interesting development is the 
production of tiles in this ware. They are very light, and 
their warmer surface will cause less condensation than do 
ceramic tiles. One type is ingeniously adapted by a system 
of interlocking lugs to be safely fastened to the walis with 
panel pins—but probably their ultimate application will be 
in the form of large sheets, since there is no reason to make 
them in small units. 

Among “ gadgets,”’ the rotary toothbrush is easily the most 
amusing (Stand D. 148). This consists of a small water-motor 
which clips on any tap, and a flexible drive terminating in a 
brush. The force of water causes this to rotate rapidly, 
there is no doubt that those who prefer to keep their 
muscles for better purposes will find it a great labour- 
saver. It seems probable that its rotary action does clean 
teeth more efficiently than that of the old-fashioned hand- 
driven model; and it has its advantages for the young—no 
small boy could resist using it. It is well-made and chromium- 
plated. Brushes are replaceable. For my own part, it 
reminded me overmuch of the dentist’s drill. The fastidious 
willappreciate a machine which forms a perfect golf-tee without 
soiling the fingers (Stand E. 55), and hot-water bottles made 
at an hour’s notice to match any colour scheme. There 
seems something particularly impious in the association of 
grandfather clock with cocktail cabinet (D. 67); nor does 
the fact that the clock-part shows the time in other countries 
serve as any real excuse. “ When it’s night time in Italy, 
it’s time for a little something over here,” perhaps! It is 
notoriously difficult to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
but any who would care to see a ladies’ handbag made of tripe 
can do so on Stand A. 32. 


tiny 
and 
arm 


The commercial application of Mr. Ernest Proctor’s “ Dia- 
phaenicons,” which were recently exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, can be seen on Stand C.12. These consist of 
several sheets of glass placed one behind the other an inch or 
apart, on each of which is painted a portion of the design. 
The whole is enclosed in a plated case and illuminated by a 
hidden light from above or below. Flower subjects are the 
most effective: the best of these achieve an extraordinarily 
fascinating effect—rather like a very ethereal basket of 
Victorian paper-flowers, with perhaps a hint of an aquarium. 
They should be particularly attractive in a niche or built in 
over a fireplace. 

When all else palls, one can visit the exhibit of the Post Office 
Velephones in the Empire Hall Annexe, and watch the tele- 
printer working to Birmingham or see what curious things 
occur when one dials a number on the automatic telephone. 
Or one can speak into a mouthpiece and observe the actual 
shape of the sound-waves. I did this, but was rather dis- 
couraged by finding my voice rougher than I had thought. 


G. M. Boumrpurey. 
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Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the Specrator office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Oe meal 
GRE. 
“Our” Income 


Ir I were asked as to the direction in which the best hy 
of an improvement in financial and trade depression” 
at home at all events—was to be discovered I should - 
my faith to the prospect of economy in the National he 
penditure, to a possible Budget surplus, and an expecta, 
~-rather slight, perhaps, at present—of a reduction , 
taxation. If, as seems quite possible, the current fisea] ine 
ending on the 31st of next month should reveal a real 
surplus, it will, of course, largely be due to the heroic efor, 
on the part of the direct taxpayer, the total amount " 
ceived from Income and Surtax alone for the fiscal year, 
to date being no less than £282,000,000, as compared yi 
£226.000,000 for the corresponding period of last year, } 
should be needless to say that this increase is due to 
expansion in the prosperity of the individuals who hay 
paid the taxes. The reverse is the case. It is due jy 
Jarge measure to the increase in the Income Tax itself j 
the fact that three-fourths have had to be paid in the 
March quarter instead of the usual one-half, and to ty 
cager response of the taxpayers to the requirements of tly 
Exchequer inspired by the belief that economy is to 
taken in hand. 

I take it that although so large a proportion of ty 
revenue has been gathered from particular quarters, y 
are entitled, as a nation, to describe it as ‘* our ” incom, 
for it is of the essence of a true comprehension of tly 
situation that we recognize that individual losses ap 
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individual gains are really concerned with the gains aj = 
losses of the nation as a whole. the par om 
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THE TrapE BALANCE. rious COr 


rere HOW 
petition wé 
would alsc 
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increasing 
1929 was £ 
for by th 
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IT am, however, led to make these observations and {j 
place the word “our” in quotation marks by reason of q 
article which appeared on the 18th of this month in th 
official organ of the Labour Party. The writer of th 
article in question was dealing with the figures recently 
published by the Board of Trade Journal, estimating th 
there was a heavy adverse trade balance against th 
country last year mainly due to the great shrinkagei 
what is known as our invisible exports. In_ particu 
there was a decline under the head of Net Income ftaf 
Oversea Investments and Banking and other Commissi 
of £120,000,000, as compared with two years previously 
It is, however, apparently a part of the Socialist creed ti 


Another 
pources wa 
Railway r 
ion, whicl 
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regard a shrinkage in such receipts as of minor importance Be sh 
. . . near. 
Thus the writer of the article says : Ministry < 


dd he sin 


“* Now it is all very well referring to a decline in ‘ our’ receig 
of the Go 


from overseas investments, and in * our’ meome from banking, as 


so on, but this method of talking about Great Britain as a compl djust the 
national unit has its dangers. These receipts aro not natioijmlHear, hea 
receipts in the sense that they are Government receipts or evenifon conve 
the sense that the majority of people in the country share in then" i 

aan : i. levelopm« 
And later when referring in particular to the decline in omffountry, i 
income from banking and similar services to foreigner os. of ti 
the writer considers that these losses : vrnte fe 


nibus 
national iy 
he whole 
hat all fu 
nd appo 
Tt was 
d of tl 
tion to 


4 

** Affect mainly a number of banking organizations most of whi 
are fairly prosperous private concerns, and the shareholder @ 
these concerns. They can very well look after themselves and wi 
like sensible people, reduce their outgoings according to ther 
duction in their income. ... . It is always a mistake, I sugges 
to regard the interests of a comparatively small section of t 
community as tho interest of the whole nation.” 


Yet when it comes to obtaining the Revenue necessat 


intere 

to meet extravagant outgoings for social serviccs, thajphat an ¢ 
we find there is no hesitation in taxing this small scctiogjed no he 
of the community whose resources are then regarded 4 tga 
** our” property. prepared 
But quite apart from the regrettable “ class ” feelilt was co: 
expressed in such writing, cannot those responsible ft — 
such views perceive that a loss of our income from abroal en 
whether it falls directly on the few or the many, ™%§ ‘The co 
ultimately affect the entire community? Not only dodjjpomo litt 
this loss of £120,000,000 in income from our overs#eangible 
investments diminish spending power upon home profi .. 
tion, and incidentally the income available for taxatiiy later, 
by the Exehequer, but it saps those surplus. resources @all the d 
income which should be available for aiding industty ese 
(Continued on page 304.) Tho re 
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AT WESTERN RAILWAY 
ath GREAT COMPANY 


TRAFFIG DECLINE DUE TO TRADE DEPRESSION. 


t hoy, ROAD TRANSPORT COMPETITION. 
S10 TREES aa 
id h VISCOUNT CHURCHILL’S VIEWS. 
al Ry. annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Company 
tation wet rr on Wednesday last at Paddington Station. . 
ion j The Rt. Hon. Viscount Churchill, G.C.V.O. (the Chairman), 
al y, ae hat receipts from railway and ancillary businesses amounted 
Year eid ton 630 as c xd with £34,346,867 in the previous ye 
, £31,139,630 as compared wi | £94,040,567 In the previous year, 
palin we -rease of £3,207,237 ; £2,696,438 of this decrease was attribut- 
> efor og the railway, and £485,056 to the docks. These heavy 
Int py. eres reflected in the main the unprecedented depression in the 


of the country during the whole year, and a loss of £180,000 


mad ee of the stoppage in the South Wales Coalfields in January, 
wither The passenger business, in common with that of all the 


I, ; é 
ar, Seat companies, had been adversely affected by the inclement 


to wil weather experienced last summer, and although cheap fare facilities 


> have were extended considerably to encourage travel and retain traflic 
Lue jy eto the railway against road competition, the number of passengers 
rhe gried was nearly 10,500,000 less than in 1930. The gross 
elf, t expenditure on railway and ancillary businesses amounted to 
In the 426,052,984, @ decrease of £2,173,493 or 7.7 per cent., equivalent 


to thi toa saving of approximately 68 per cent. of the loss in gross revenue 
of thejme—the largest percentage saving effected since the grouping in 1922. 
‘ The net revenue for the year amounted to £5,682,396, a decrease 
to ei 61,904,750. 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 
of ty The heavy decline in traffic had been brought about by causes 
PS. We beyond the company’s control, and it was natural that the drop of 
 Boyearly £5,000,000 or 14 per cent. in the gross receipts during the 
COM, ipast two years should have raised apprehension in the minds of 
of the sme railway shareholders as to the future prospects. (Hear, 
$ anehear.) The directors had every confidence in the future of the 
dertaking, and the heavy loss in gross receipts largely reflected 
the parlous condition into which the trade of the country had fallen 
during the past few years. In February last he had referred to the 
serious consequences resulting from the policy of the country in 
permitting “ dumping,” and he sincerely hoped the steps which 
lwere now being taken to protect home industries from unfair com- 
(Hear hear.) If the Government 


S an 








nd ty 


Ol iE petition would prove effective. 






in thwould also recognise, as ultimately they must, that the railway 
of theompanies ought to be protected from unfair competition on tho 





roads, he thought the company might look forward to a period of 
increasing prosperity. The total decrease in gross receipts since 
1929 was £5,000,000, of which approximately one-half was accounted 





rently 
r thal 





t thiyor by the decrease in revenue from coal, mineral and heavy 
10 ye merchandise traflic, and the remaining half by the loss in receipts 


cular 


om passengers and the higher classes of merchandise traffic. 
Roan COMPETITION, 
© Another reason for tho heavy decline in receipts from these 
sources was road competition. It was not in the public interest that 
Railway revenue should continue to be depleted by road competi- 
Mion, which in many cases was rendered possible only by the inequal- 
ity of treatment accorded to the road and rail industries. (Hear, 
hear.) Representations on this subject had again been made to tho 
Ministry of Transport by the four main line railway companies, 
d he sincerely hoped they would receive the immediate attention 
of the Government, and that steps would be taken forthwith to 
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gu. bes * : : 
upkifmedjust the balance fairly between the two competing industrics, 
tion Hear, hear.) When all relevant costs had been taken into considera- 





jon conveyance by rail still remained the most economical form of 
ansport in the country; and, while he fully recognized that the 
development of motor transport had been of great benefit to the 
ountry, it was not right that public funds should be used to aid one 
orm of transport at the expense of another. (Hear, hear.) The 
ailway companies (although they were themselves probably the 
argest road users in the country, when their extensive interests in 
nibus companies were borne in mind) submitted that in the 


ven i 
hem 






n Ou 
nen 






whid 






am (i mational interest the ratepayer and taxpayer should be relieved from 
1vifthe whole cost of providing, maintaining and policing roads, and 






ne 


ft 


hat all future expenditure should be borne by the road users as such, 
nd apportioned between them upon an equitable basis. 
It was essential both in the interests of the railway companies 
d of the nation that the Government should take immediato 
tion to adjust the balance fairly between the competing road and 
ail interests. (Hear, hear.) There could be no disputing the fact 
hat an efficient railway system was a national necessity, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that the British railways were the finest 
d most efficient in the world. Tho company were making every 
Miort further to improve facilities and services, and were quite 
. Prepared to meet any road competition which might arise provided 
clit was conducted on an equitable basis. If, however, they were to 
» {aie forced to reduce unduly the charges on traftic in the higher classes 
03 would ultimately be necessary to mako good the losses by an 
increase in charges for low-grade traffic. 
The company’s financial position was a strong one, and whilst 
ome little time must necessarily elapse before they could expect 
angible results from the measures which tho Government was 
aking to bring about a revival in the trade of the country, they 
vere hopeful of seeing early signs of improvement. The Great 
estern undertaking had never been better equipped to deal with 
the demands which could reasonably be made for a speedy and 
Peonomic transport service, with satisfactory results to the company 
d to their customers. (Applause.) 
The report was unaniniously adopted, 
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| NEW BOOKS arc esse out every day, 


and among them are some that you will want to read 
and possess. We can help you to choose the kest, and 
a list of Recommended Spring Books will be sent on 
application. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. po not let nationalism cut you 
off from the Literatures of other countries. Our Foreign 


Department includes classical and modern books in 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
330 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
































GC. You can get all the books you need—at Foyles! 
free, on mentioning your interests. 


You bave over two million titles to choose from, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


including many fine rare books. Catalogues 
Gerrard 9310 (7 lines). 











Catalogue 463 H. BARGAINS 


Books on Various Subjects in New 
a __Condition at much Reduced Prices. 
JUST ISSUED. FREE ON REQUEST. 


BOWES & BOWES 


1 & 2 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

















CATALOGUES OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Tho following three catalogues of second-hand books are just 
being published and will be sent post free on request :— 
385. Oriental Books, including the Library of the 
late Sir Arthur Cowley. 


386. B« ientifie Books — mainly Mathematics, 
Vhysics, Chemistry and Journals. 100 pages. 
387. Miscellaneous—mainly English Literature 


and Classics. 


Are you on our Mailing List? 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 


90 pages. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


1916. 





MeFee. 
Maugham. 
Mary Webb. 


Casuals of the Sea. 
Of Human Bondage. 1915. 

All first editions. 
Richardson. Richard Mahony. 1917. 
Hudson. Green Mansions. 1904. 
Boldrewood. Robbery under Arms. 3 vols. 1888. 
Twain. Tom Sawyer. 1876. 
Masefield. Salt Water Ballads. 1902. 
Virginia Woolf. All first editions. 
Orezy. The Scarlet Pimpernel. 1905. 


First editions of the above books; also first editions of other 
famous authors. 


RAPHAEL KING, 
6 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 302.) 
The writer of the article from which I have quoted even 
suggests that those suffering directly from this loss of 
income might mect the situation temporarily by “ living 
on their capital.” But surely in so doing they are not 
living merely on their own capital but upon the nation’s 
capital, for it cannot be too clearly comprehended that 
sooner or later a diminution in the capital resources of 
the country as a whole must affect every section of the 
community, 

Ervrect oN ExcHance. 

And finally, cannot the writer of the article see that 
when this particular loss results in the trade balance 
heing seriously adverse to this country, the inevitable 
effect upon sterling exchange is to force everyone, 
trom the richest to the poorest, to pay more (in sterling) 
for the imports of the necessaries of industry and even the 
necessaries of life ? 

A ComMon INTEREST. 

T am constrained to make these few observations not 
in any spirit of carping criticism, and still less in any 
spirit of attack upon Socialist ideals, but because I 
believe it was never more necessary than at the present 
moment that there should be an intelligent realization 
by every individual of the harm which can be wrought by 
mere class legislation and class feeling. Unfortunately 
there are to-day some millions of unemployed people to 
testify to the fact that the hurried application of Socialist 
legislation and expenditure on social services has occa- 
sioned more distress than has been known in this country 
for generations, Artrniur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


British Funpbs Fir. 
During the past week the tendency in the Stock Markets has 
been rather uncertain. Gilt-edged securities have, of course, 
benefited materially by the reduction in the Bank Rate and 
show substantial gains for the week, the market being helped, 
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—. 
moreover, by a revival of rumours as to conversig 
spects. Home Railway stocks, on the other Rais: Pt 
suffered in consequence of a continued decrease jn em 
while a real shock was imparted to the market by the ™ 
Eastern results, the directors being only able to pay one per _ 
on the Second Preference. This means, of course thai 
the prior charges of the North Eastern Railway + il 


; Y NO lone: 
even rank as “ Chancery ” trustee stocks, though ip hones 


it may be pointed out that trustees who have already Fear, 
them are not called upon by law to realize. Transatly), 


securities have also been an uncertain and rather dul] Mark 
Wall Street being affected by the continued outflow of 
and the decline in the dollar exchange. In the Pons 
Market Chinese and Japanese Loans have, of course - 
adversely affected by the situation in the Far Kast, ” 
* * * * 
Joun Barker's Prorirts. 

Allowing for the trade depression, most of the Long 
Stores have done quite well for the past year, and, in the * 
of John Barker and Co., the directors are able to Maintaig 
the usual 20 per cent. dividend, the profits only shoyj 
reduction of £4,000. This 20 per cent. dividend has now be, 
paid for twelve consecutive years. After providing for the 
dividend a sum of £100,000 is placed to rebuilding gqj 
modernization reserve, £50,000 to the general reserve, £10,0) 
to employees’ pension and benevolent fund, while £10,099; 
written off plant and machinery and £25,000 off fixturs 
fittings and furniture. From the rebuilding reserve £1504 
is now to be applied to write down the book value of jf 
properties involved in the rebuilding now in progress, Ty. 
balance of undivided profit remaining to be carried forward i 
£301,053, against £300,954 brought in. 

* * * * 


CourtTauLps’ DivipEND. 

The declaration by the Directors of Courtaulds, Limite 
last week of a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per cert, 
for the year, free of tax, compares with 6 per cent. for tl: 
previous year, and the distribution was pretty much in acer. 
dance with market estimates. To pay even this reduc 
dividend, however, the Directors had to transfer £450, 
from Contingencies Reserve and to reduce the balance carried 
forward from £196,000 a year ago to £147,000. In thei 
Report the Directors state that, in view of present wor 
conditions and the decline in general values, they have decide 
to reduce further the values placed upon the Company) 
interests abroad to the extent of £1,000,000, to cover whic) 
they have applied £300,000 from Capital Reserve and 2700,0i) 
from the General Reserve. On the other hand, the Directon 
have not taken eredit for the improved sterling values of othe 
holdings abroad resulting from the appreciation of exchang, 

* * * * 
MERCANTILE TRUST. 

The Directors of the Mercantile Investment and Genen| 
Trust merit congratulations for the manner in which th 
Company has come through last year’s unprecedented ¢e 
preciation of Stock Iixchange values and lower divideni 
in sO many industrial concerns. There was a_ substantial 
reduction in the revenue, but it was partly due to the heavie 
rate of Income Tax deduction on dividends, and, while pursuing 
the conservative policy of reducing the dividend on th 
Ordinary Stock of the Trust by 24 per cent., the dividend nor 
paid is as high as 14 per cent., while it leaves a good margin 
of undistributed income. Indeed, the surplus undistributel 
is equal to approximately a further 2} per cent. gross upon tht 
Ordinary Stock. <A further sum of £30,000 is added to the 
General Reserve, and the Company’s total reserves now | 
at £1,080,000, while the Investments stand in the books a 
£7,626,400, their market value being £7,166,970. It will le 
seen, therefore, that the depreciation in book value is cor 
siderably more than covered by the reserves. 

* * * * 
ABBEY RoAD RESULTs. 

Notwithstanding world depression and acute depressiil 
in this country, the progress of the Abbey Road Buildiy> 
Society continues in striking fashion. There was a furthe> 
increase during the past year, both in the number of shat 
holders and depositors, the figure now standing at 219,037 
while the share capital and deposits have reached a total df 
£33,809,000. For the past year the directors have place) 
£389,000 to reserves, including complete provision for trust) 
securities. The undivided profit—which includes the Resert) 
Funds—now reaches £1,130,000. As regards the liquidity 





the balance-sheet, easily realizable investments amount to ovey 


£2,000,000. The Society’s annual meeting will be held in thf 
Queen’s Hall on March Ist, when the special speakers are tf 
include the Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P., and the ney 


Head Office of the Society will be formally opened by th) 


Prime Minister on March 18th. 
A, W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


a 
tHE WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY 


IMPORTED OIL AS NEW COMPETITION. 











1 Pasig Sipe bem 

anes que, ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth and District 
ala (a8 C0. was held on Tuesday at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Marke, ME venue, W.C. 

Y of QM Mr, Frank H. Jones (chairman and managing director), who 
Foreig resided, said that the accounts included a whole year’s working 


of the old Wandsworth Co., and of the Kingston Co., but only 
the last six months of the Sutton Gas Co. During the year they 
had added 7,641 new consumers to the gas mains, and had laid 
forty-six miles of mains. It was proposed to declare a dividend 
of 7 per cent. for the year, which meant that under the basic 
stem of division of profits, £26,444 went as bonus to their 
co-partners, k E 

The average price from the Thames to Banstead, Ashted and 
Fsher was 8}d. a therm; that was on the whole of their district. 
their balance-sheet showed that their reserve fund, special purposes 
fmd, and pension fund were represented very largely by British 
Government securities ; they owned a fleet of steamers capable 
of bringing all the coals required by the company from the North 
to their Wandsworth works, and their Ordinary stock stood at 
avout £114 per cent. . 

The large net sum of £340,378 had been spent during 1931. 
Their board had not spent even the last £78 without seeing as far 
as they could that that money-would earn its interest from new 
business and economies, by making gas from Wandsworth available 
over practically the whole of their large area. He did not say 
that all gas would be made at Wandsworth, but much more would 
be made in the future. 

They had competition from electricity, and a new form of com- 
petition from imported oil, which was in some places displacing 
gas and coke, both products cf British coal. “‘ Buy British”? 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 














Capital (fully paid) - - -  £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £49,416,137 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


West End 
Western 


(Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
244 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L,, LL.D, 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 

(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 




















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ae as! Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund je aaa aaa > Yen 116,200,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 








mye, was not always remembered by some people, and he could see a |» Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
eT eit, position arising when, unless coal and all it produced were protected, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
for the their company and the nation would suffer. Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, 
1 accor. Co-partnership during the year could claim to have been a real | Tsingtau. 

educa force in the working of the company, and he would like to pay The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
150,00 tribute, on behalf of the board and himself, to the way in which | Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
carriel® the staff and employees in generel of the company had backed places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
1 theif up the aim they all had had in view, namely, that of keeping their Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
Worf company right in the front rank of similar undertakings. (Cheers. ) application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 
lecide/ The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E:C. 2. 

pany’; dividend recommended was approved. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





1931. 
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“a Summary of the Sixty-eighth Annual Report 
I now FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 

largin 

buted 

a INCOME. 

stand LIFE BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £11,877,035. 

ks at FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year Amounted to £717,619. 
pie TOTAL INCOME.—The Total Income for the year amounted to £15,417,860. 


entitled to participate in full profits. 


ssion 
ding 


ees CLAIMS. 


are 


325, LIFE BRANCHES.—The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 317,945, and amounted 
al of with Bonuses to £4,881,286. 

acel E FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted 
ster to £387,477. 

es TOTAL CLAIMS.—The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £72,090,887. 





vere FUNDS. 
TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds amount to £68,669,748, which is an increase of £5,351,347 over those of the 


the 

o toe 
ewe 
ther” 


previous year. 





BONUS. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—A simple reversionary Bonus of £1 16s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pear! Policies 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £427,720 has been set aside to provide Reversionary Bonuses to Policies, with 


certain exceptions, effected before Ist January, 1925. 


GEORGE TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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TO CONQUER CANCER 


Tho Cancer Hospital, which was 
founded so far back as 1851, 
is the first special Hospital in 
London for Cancer, and, indeed, 
for many years it was the only 
Hospital in London’ which 
existed solely for the treatment 
of Cancer and research into its 
causes and possible cure. 

The Hospital is staffed by 
eminent specialists in both 
branches of its work. All known 


treatments are carried out with 
the aid of the very latest appli- 
ances, and the Hospital has to 
its credit a long and honourable 
record of successful work. 

In addition to the accommoda- 
tion for operable cases in the 
early stages of the disease, a 
certain number of beds are pro- 
vided for advanced cases, which 
are kept comfortable and free 
from pain. 

Help is urgently needed to meet the cost of the New Wing 
which comprises a New Radiological Department and accom- 
modation—now provided for the first time—for ‘* middle 
income” patients who can contribute towards their cost. 

Please send « donation or subscription to the Secretary. 


Che 
ancer Hospita 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Secretary: 
ts & Co., 440 Strend. J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.F. 


LIBERTY’S 
FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD.. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Research Institute 


Founded 1851, Built 1910. 








Paid up Capital aie ne ne we eae e. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund «» £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter <2: £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of erry 
description is transaeted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





PUT YOUR MONEY 
0 


IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheets. 
Assets: £2.910.:2/. Rese ves: £175.uu0, 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W. 2. 
_ Te Re Se a IT 








allie 
at age 65, or at death j 
earlier, can be provided 
payment of 





£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 


£24 * moe 
£41 9? os ”» 





35 
45 










No office publishes lower premiums for such assuranes 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 










No commission 








——————_._.., 









THEATRES 








ey 


NIGHTLY at 830, 











(Ger. 9437.) 
2.30. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., (For 4 weeks only.) 

THE IMMORTAL HOUR. GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 

W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTHUR CRANMER, BRUCE FLEGG. 












——. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 8.30. WED. & SAT. at 2.30, 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR. 
By PIRANDELLO. English Version by H. K. AYLIFF, 
FLORA ROBSON, HENRY OSCAR, GILLIAN SCAIFE, 















































DELICIOUS COFFEE. [ MONE EAST RA 


RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Palins. RECOMMENDED by DOCTOR, 





—— 





FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 

















Rates fot Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shulinys per ane (a ine averoges 36 trtiers). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as@ 
















































fine. Vouchers ser only to edetinedl whoxe announcemenis exceed 9 lines. Fk rate A : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% ‘or 26. and 10% for 52. Insiructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanca 
to ensure ineertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
WHERE HELP IS NE EDED > ype RFECT ENGLISH TAUGHT ; speciality, foreign SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
-- ————$<$<—<—$—_-  — —— visitors ; all branches EFFECTIVE VOICE PRO- COLLEGES 
DUCTION, Moderate terms.—GORDON GOULD, Wig- cdot 
E RADICATE DIS E A S Ej more Hall Studios, W. 1. Cn aaa ¥F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CNIL 
. by subscribing to th piso tk 51 Du NHAM-GANLZA, 40 Gloucester | S2 OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL M Gardens, W.2. Padd, 3327. “ Health for the The tuition supplements a University education, avi 
(Founded 1746) SIGHT by Natural Methods.” ' No operations or unsightly | ® 8Pecial course has now been arranged for those who 
and give the patients an opportunity to become glasses, ‘Consultations by appointment. ~ | de not wish go to a University—Davigs’s, 5 Sum 
young women worthy of our race. ss en Place, Hyde Pk., W.2. 
Please send a Special Donation to oon oe Pe ron VRUbBEL EDUCATION INSTITUT, COLLEGE 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. CINEMA I FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
s . ee SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN 
= — | YE ACADEMY _ CINEMA,}5.W.15.. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman 
PERSONAL C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. i 





A RE you interested in international affairs? Lf so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 

Gow: rs Street, London, W.C.1, for full particulars. 

— 


R REST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN! 82 pages of 





striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. , 
postace —D. F. Jovomoro, & Breams Bnildings, B.C. 4. Last Days: 





b LOGY Pitboot ihio.—teart ALacas, baipllalions, 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th: 
Rene Clair’s 
“SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS” 
and Hitchcock’s 
“BLACKMAIL.” 


“ NIBELUNGEN ” and ‘‘ HIMALAYAN 
EXPEDITION " (EPIC). 







Tabb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Educatiot 
apply to the SECRETARY 


N RS. HOSTER’S Seerctarial Training College >for wel 
educated girls and women. Pupils may startat al} 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either tht 
Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address of <— 
College: 2% Grosvenor Place, London, S8.W. 
















pectus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F. LSA, & 





} Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, 
&c., are usually due to Hardened Arteries, Successful 
treatment with Dr. Mladejovsky’s Drosil Tablets. Booklet 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, Et s 

















free.—DrostL, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. \HARLES IT, LOAN EXHIBITION .—22 Gros- Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated 

—— J venor Place, S.W. Daily, 2s. 6d. 11-8, after 6 1s. | for profit), Full Secretari:! Training and Participation it 

| you would see without glasses, send stamped | Sundays, 2.3U-6. Fridays 5s. Arts, curios, literature} work of Bureau. All Fees reduced. Appointments 
addressed envelope for a to Miss Prarson, | of the time. ... ” The best of the ‘ period’ shows of | Department assists to posts. Apply Secrerany, 4 





Abford House, Wilton Road, S.V recent years.” 





'"—Aanchester Guardian, 


Kimpioyment 





‘I RALNING.—Centrai Bureau 7 and 


















Russell Square, W.C.1, 
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a cueasen 
mRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18. upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become ciub leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners. 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
pursaries available for suitable candidates.—full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


WORK. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


qn =. =<. . , r 
1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
Ss 7 TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Patou, having an up-to-date know- 
Jedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. &J. PATON, Kducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





GIRLS. 





—_——__— 





LECTURES 





‘A Course of three Lectures on “ NATURALISM IN 
RUROPEAN DECORATION ” will be given by Miss 
JOAN EVANS, D.Lit., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAYS, 
MARCH Ist, 8th and 15th, at 5p.m. At the first Lec- 
ture the Chair will be taken by Professor C. Tancred 
Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D., Durning-Lawrence Professor of 
History of Art in the University. Lantern illustrations. 





ADMISSION FREB, WITHOUT TICKHT, 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar 











NIVERSITY OF LONDON 








A Course of three Lectures on “ RELIGIONS IN 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE PRINCIPATE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EPI- 
GRAPHIC EVIDENCE,” will be given by Prof. WIL- 
HELM WEBER, (of the University of Halic) at UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) 
op MARCH 3rd, 8th and lvth, at 5.30 pm, At the first 
lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr, W. R. Halliday, 
M.A. B.Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s College. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ BOOKS AND 
READERS IN GREECE AND ROME” will be given 
by SIR FREDERIC KENYON, G.B.B., K.C.B., BBA, 
(late Director and Principat Librarian, British Museum) 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on 
MONDAYS, MARCH 7th, 14th and 2Ist, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Rev. 
Professor Canon Claude Jenkins, D.D., M.A., F.S.A,, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





i 





I EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
d aie 


The Council invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS—duties to comgnence in September. 

Candidates must be communicant members of the 
Church of England, and must hold an Honours Degree 
of a British University. 

Non-resident salary, beginning £500-£550, according 
to qualitications, 

Further particulars ean be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY, Captain M. G. Field, 42 Warwick Street, to whom 
applications should be sent before March 11th. 


a 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite Applica- 
tions from GRADUATES of any British University tor 
the post of HEADMASTER, which will become vacant 
at the end of the Summer Term. 

The Schoot is an aided Secondary School for Boys and 
Girls and has about 150 pupils. 

SALARY (after deducting the current 10 per cent. 
 remaeny £540 to £630 (with annual increments of 
22 10s.). 

The Headmaster will be placed upon the seale in 
accordance with years of service as Headmaster (if any). 

The Gentleman appointed will be required to reside in 
the School House for which he will pay a Rent of £25 
per annum, ‘There have been no Boarders for several 
zane, but the School House has accommodation for 
about 15, 

Applications (marked ‘ Headmastership’’) accom- 
panied by copie? of not Jess than three recent testimonials 
to Le sent to me not later than the 16th March, 1932. 

_ Canvassing any of the Governors either directly or 
indirectly will be a disqualification. 
H, TWEED, 


Solicitor, Horncastle, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
HORNCASTLE, 


SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] ERESPFORD HOUSE, BASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.o.E.).Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Preparation for 
Examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

















LA%snowns HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near Sea, 


Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and University, Splendid health record, 














Escape to the 
Southera 
Sunshine ! 


CRUISE 


Three glorious weeks of radiant warmth, 
good health and good companionship 
aboard a splendid British-built Cruising 
liner. Itinerary includes visits to Ceuta 
(for Tetuan), Palma (Majorca), Naples, 
Messina (Sicily), Tripoli, Algiers, Barce- 
lona and Lisbon. First Class throughout. 
Limited Membership. 


DUCHESS of 
RICHMOND 


Many single bed cabins. 
From Southampton March i2th. 
Returning after 
From 38 Gns. 


Easter. 
Reserve 
A, R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


OW. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 






62-65 Charing Cross, 
London, S.W.1. 103 
Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C. 3, or 
Local Agents 
Everywhere. 














NLMWOOD, Harrogate.—Hizh-class residential schov} 
“dior giris.—Mrs. Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 





( UEEN MARGARET’S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 

Each of the above Schools offers ONE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year tenable for four or tive 
years, and FOUR EXHIBITIONS of £30 a year eaci 
for girls between 12 and 14. The Examinations wili 
be held at the respective schools on May 10th and 11th. 

Applications must be sent in before April 2vth. 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Queen Margaret’s Schooi, Scarborough, 
and the SECRETARY, Qucen LEthelburga’s School, 
Harrogate, 





SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


‘T. LEONARDS 
s aan 

The Council offer for competition in May three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £30, £70 and £60, tenable 
for four years at St. Leonards School by girls whose 
parents are unable to pay the full fees. Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of 
Officers of H.M. Services. Candidates must be between 
13 and 15 years of age on September 30th, 1932.—Par- 
ticulars and entry forms can be had on application to 
he HEAD-MISTRESS, 











REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efhcacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Fe-<zration.) 


— - 


-OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
and day scnool tor girls. Educ ition for careers con- 
sidered esneciaily. Heaith record high. —H#4D-MIsTRESS, 





Ql ANDaCorES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
N 





An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 1% on July 31st, 1932. Last date 
of entry, March 12th. Examination May 17th to 19th. 

Apply to the HEAD: MISTRESS, 


= T- HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Edueation. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal, Miss WHEELER. 


S* 


Chairman : 








MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD SURREY. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Right Hon. The Lorp Gisrorovcy 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
May. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 op 
May Ist, 

(a) Six Seholarships varying from £80—-£40. 
(4) Two Music Scholarships value £40 and £30, 
Several Exhibitions for girls entering September. 
1932. 

For information, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss 
CAPSTICK (fate South Hall). 

Last day tor Entrance Forms, April 1st. 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY.—Resident 
Sy ‘schoot for Girts.— Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, M.A, 





ae LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHUUL PUK GLKLS. Graduate staff ; Prepara- 
tion for acadeumc and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
whuming; ecxectient healtis record; individual care, 
scholarships avaitable.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


school lines, 
and the 


Boarding school on moderna public 
Recognized by the Board of Education 
Universities 01 Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excetient playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. rrmeipai: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
scnool of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





_ SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBEA., 

A Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions will 
be awarded on the resuts of an examination to be 
ueld irom March J0ch to April Ist, 1 . Candidates 
wust be uuder 15 on September 2Tst, 1932. All particulars 
rum HkAv-MiIsTébss, Last day of entry, March 14th, 












—=—= 





CO-EDUCATION 





tT New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (witiy hostel) for boys and 
,wis on methods Of Kudolf Stciner.—Apply SECRETARY, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Small 


{ \LAYESMORE 

Public School for BOYS. Special bursaries offered 
parents affected by the financial crisis —HEAD-MASTER, 
A, de Selincourt, M.A, 


{ {LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—About 12 Entrance 

Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, and 
1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exam- 
mation May 24rd and 24th. Fina) Examination June 1st, 
2nd and 3rd. Particulars from the Secretary and 
BURSAR, 














YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 
J 180 boys, all bourders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the Heap-MasTer, 





7. =a SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination 

on the 6th to 9th June, 1932. Entries close 
May 21st. The following will be offered : for boys under 
14 on June Ist, 1932, (a) four New Judd Scholarships of 
£30 p.a, each, and (4) ve or six Foundation Scholarships, 
entitling the holder to exemption trom payment of the 
Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 pa.; for boys under 15 on 
June Ist, 1932, (a) the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a., and 
(b) the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., open to the sons of 
persons who are, or have been, in any of the various 
services under the British Government in India. The 
total fees for a Boarder at the School are £141 15s. p.a.— 
For particulars apply to the Secretary to the HRAD- 
Master, The School House, Tonbridge. 





= — nn 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Kc. 

















\ UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 
d tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice iree.—STOCKWRLL, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 








] EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable; booklet free.—KgGENT INsTI- 
PUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,009 words, Carbon copy 34. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Efderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
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continued 





Fpotau MASSKY, , Laberary Agent.—Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





YONG-POEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
\ tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DERKK, 


Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


a HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 

SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffieid Piate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring thein to BENTLEY & Co., 
7a New Bond Street, London, W. 1 











MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, “ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, , 68; 3d; per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman & Co., LTp., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipé 
‘tobacco, the finest Combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural _Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure ; 12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra, 





tt oy E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your cwn 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. ° Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
fT AVE you anything tosell ? Readers having anything 
} to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator... Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should.reach the Spectator ,Otlices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :-——2!°,, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10%, for 52, 








Pea CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 

SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely real Shetland wool: Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy, so comfortable The newest, most fashionable 

styles, plain, or in the hegaee “ Fair-Isle ” patterns. AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for slack period to end-Feb. 
only.— Write ‘for illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. 
JOHNSON, 8.822, Mid-Yeli, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Utree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Storroway, Scotland, 





SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
bh) coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
-~RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





"FOLLOW the 
SUNSHINE ! 


KEEP YOUR £1 


WORTH 20/- 
TAKE A DELIGHTFUL 


CRUISE on the 


WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER 


RANDORF 





PERFECT 
CUISINE & 
SERVICE 


No other Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 
such perfect charm end comfort. _Palatia 
Public Rooms, ~glorious~ Ballroom, Verandah 
Café; charming Staterooms, exquisite Louis XIV 
Restaurant, New Open.Air Tiled Swimmine 
Bath with Sun Lido. Extensive Sports Deck: 
and silent Sun - Decks away from game: 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, Athens, Rhodes, 
Haifa, Port Said (for Cairo) Malta, Sousse, Algiers 
March 18, Days. From 50 Gns. 


To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kurcola. Venice, Split, 





Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, Malaga 
April 22, Days. From 45 Gns, 
To kisbon. Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 


Teneriffe, Madeira. San Sebastian (for Biarritz) 
Mey 21. 18 Days. From 28 Gns, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Chief Agents. 
ata AE ae EE OE 


CVee & 





ments. Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Good, 
Jumpers, Scarves, Berets, Vests, Shawis, &c. Fro 
or knitted to own measurements.—Send for free illus 

alogue to Miss M. J. Smiru, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland, 








I 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors fad Hog 
comforis with baths and other advantages Of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 








- - yee 
] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. —Firg 
class residential. Fuetly licensed. AA. RAC, 


Large Garage. Historical association from A. D. 1759, 
——_—__* 

YDINBUKGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melyilg 
-4Crescent. ‘I'gms.: “*Melerest.”” Edinburgh. ‘fel, 207501, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRiNg 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. wa 











Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A, fli¢ 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
a 
L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 


High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STRERT, 
KENILWORTH, GREAL RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON Row. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss, 6d, 





Summer months— April to November—103. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 
YASTBOURNKE.—ANULES PRIVATE ‘HOPEL, 


-4¥Facing sea. 
Kigiish chef. 


Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311, 
I ye Pre —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St, 

4 W.C.1, Faciug British Museum; 200 rooms with 








hot & cold water Inclusive terms on application, 
Bedroom & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 61. per night, 
Rereese YOURSELVES in) English Countey 


Ask for sae List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS an} 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Ltp. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S Hovss, 193 Reauyr 
STREET, W. 1. 


N ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greates} 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 27) 

Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per day, 

inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus [ree. 


rP\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ani 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated 'Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 
W HERE to Stay in Le ey —THE LODGE, 1-8, 
George’s Square, 8.W.1.- Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 63. 6d., or 2 











5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 
guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


i E TRAVEL 


the following har 


MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. t , 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readcrs will patronize them. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishmenis, 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal). —GL EN ROTHAY. 
(near). —-SKELWILPTH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).-AVIEMORE. 
BATH.—GRAND -~ MP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.-—BEKESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.-——-ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVE)D 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON {Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donega!).—-GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORILA, 
CALLANDER (VPerths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRIS TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCLAN. 
—RKHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. nae —CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROW BOROUGH.—BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
ee 5 ARMS. 
DORKING 
DROIT WiGH SPA.— —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS, 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Forfé arabe) ). —PAN MURKE, 
ELIE (VFite).—MAR 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb. ).—ANGLER’S 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY’ 
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FALMOUTH.—rFrALMOU TH, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ec 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAK 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.),—l'OX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Waies). The _ DAV LD’s 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 
HORNS CROSS (N. De von). —HOOPS INN. 
ees: onal STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIA 
KENMORE (Perths.). PRREADAL 7 
KINGUSSIE (inverness-shire).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery shire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANC HOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—RKOYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
ary DE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St,. W.C.1 
—KENILW ORTH, Gt. Russell St., W. C.1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.L. 
—PALACK, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
--WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. ma wight gal HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLE 
MIDHURST. SPREAD EAGLE, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Fforfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). =eot UF VIEW. 


OYAL MARINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. 






“Down).—SLIEVE DONARD 





NEWOUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA., 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION, 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDULIFFE. 


PAR (Cornwail).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales).—GRAND., 
PERTH. —ROY AL GEORGE, 


- MON, 

PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CH Y-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES ger —SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP San. —SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
ae (Somerset). AT EMPLECOMBE 

HO 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire), —IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
‘TTORQUAY.—GRAND 


—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 

py TORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MAR 
TURNBERRY. e yURNBERRY. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WINCHES TER.—ROYAL 

WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs. OR AGL LODGE. 





——-——* 
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